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PARIS FASHIONS. 

[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT. | 
\ TE address ourselves to-day to those ladies 

who, while wishing to follow the fashions 
as generally worn, at the same time have an eye 
to economy, and are unwilling to cast aside a 
last year’s garment because it does not bear the 
stamp of the latest novelty. We will suggest 
how to giye’a new aspect to cloaks, for instance, 
which aré noticeably longer now than they were 
last season. These 
are readily length- 








and dark green moiré, about six inches wide, fall- 
ing over pleatings to match. The corsage was 
pointed in front, and formed a polonaise in the 
back, which fell in a series of poufs on the skirt; 
showing a moiré lining bere and there. Small 
standing collar and cuffs of moiré, 

The next dress which we shall describe is more 
striking, and is well suited for an elegant dinner, 
evening, or theatre dress for a youthful. dame: 
The skirt was made of white nuns’ veiling and 
Spanish lace, and was covered-from- top to bot- 





tom with puffing and shirring, the bottom being 


‘trimmed with a Spanish lace flounce falling over 
.& double pleating. 


The corsage @ la Vierge was 
entirely shirred, A broad lace sash was tied loose- 
ly'in front about the round waist, and fell in cas- 


_cades which covered the whole front to the flounce 


on the bottom of the skirt.- A lace peleririe en- 


: circled the neck.* The half-long sleeves were with- 


outlining. Thisdress is easily made, and may, be 
of any light color—pale pink or light blue—mixed 
with Spanish lace. 





ened in Various 
@ways—for exam- 
ple, with passemen- 
terie and fringe. 
The passementerie 
is lined to give it 
substance, and the 
fringe is put on the 
edge. For a silk 
or velvet cloak no- 
thing is easier than 
to put on the bot- 
tom a strip of stuff 
from three to five 
inches wide, on 
which are set but- 
terfly ruches; the 
length may be still 
increased by the 
addition of fringe, 
if desired. The 
neck and sleeves 
are likewise trim- 
med with a but- 
terfly ruche. Any 
kind of trimming, 
plush, seal-skin, or 
fur bands, may be 
set upon the sup- 
plementary border, 
the sea of which 
it conceals, while 
it freshens up the 
garment. For an 
elegant mantle the 
edge may be cut 


in sliallow round 
points about’ six 
inches '-in size; 
these are bound 
with satin, and 
a pleated satin 


flounce six inches 

wide is set under- 

neath, care being 

taken to set a strip 

of stuff under the 

pleats to give them 

support, leaving the 

bottom’ only. free. 

A chenille fringe 

set under the 

points, the contour 

of which it follows, 

adds still more to 

the richness of the 

wrap. In any case 

it is advisable’.to 

slash the back of 

the mantle some ten 

inches ‘in length; 

the trimming edges 

both ‘sides -of the 

opening, and is fin- 

ished at the point 

on. ‘the top by a’ 
passementerie or- 
nament or a large 
ribbon bow. If pas- 
seméniterie is used; 
an ortlameénts may 
be set each side of 
the. front, and’ an- 
other in the back 
below the collar; 
this is very effect- 
ive. 

As a compara- 
tively simple toi- 
lette, we will cite a 
dress of dark green 
India cashmere, 





The skirt was made 
of alternate panels 
of India cashmere 





For pattern and desc! 
ment,No. VIL, 


Fig. 1.—Brocaprp Ciotu Cxoak. Fig. 2.—Ptain anp Piaw Crora Dress. 


ription see Supple- 
Fige. 25-30, ” 





Front.—[ For. Back, see Page 45.] 
For description see Supplement. 











Fig. 3.—Brocape Eventne Dress. 
For description see 
Supplement. 
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We will describe another rich visiting toilette, 
elegant without being conspicuous. This is of 
Havana brown cashmere and Genoa velvet of the 
same shade. The skirt of Genoa velvet, which 
falls quite straight, and is bordered by magnifi- 
cent chenille fringe, discloses a simulated Havana 
brown satin petticoat, which comes but an inch 
or two beneath the bottom, and is finished with a 
butterfly ruche. The cashmere basque is bor- 
dered with velvet bands about a hand’s-breadth 
in width. A similar band, forming revers, trims 


the heart-sh ped 
neck. A simple 
cashmere scarf. is 


adjusted in front 
beneath the basque, 


and tied behind, 
forming pleats 
which fall on the 
velvet skirt, 
Genoa velvet is 
much in vogue 
for mantles. We 


seeh one of 
the same Havana 
brown shade, de- 
signed to be worn 
with the dress 
just described, and 
which was charm- 
ing with its salmon 
lining. 

The details of 
the toilette, fichus, 
coiffures, handker- 
chiefs, etc., are as 
varied as the cos- 
tume itself. For 
dinners, theatres, 
and semi-dress re- 
ceptions, black tulle 
barbes . embroider- 
ed with old gold are 
much worn ; taste- 
fully arranged in 
the hair, accompa- 
nied with flowérs 
or bunches of small 
feathers, they are 
very becoming. 
They may be fast- 
ened with a jewel- 
led brooch. But 
these do @Xe 
clude the black or 
white mantillas of 
Spanish lace, which 
are greatly in 
vogue, and which 
are prettily ar- 
ranged for opera 
hoods by lining one 
corner, which cov- 
ers the head and 
falls over the fore- 
head, with very thin 
silk, while the rest, 
which is not lined, 
falls in cascades of 
lace over the neck 
and shoulders. The 
leading * modistes, 
moreover, are dis- 
playing a great va- 
riety- of coiffures, 
especially for, the 
house, of the most 
original and some- 
times eccentric 
shapes—sinall ca- 
lottes of cashmere 
bordered with se- 
quins; Lorraine 
peasants’ caps of 
black velvet, that 
crown’ and - brim 
edged all around 
with wide guipure 
laid flat on the 
velvet; caps with 
crown, brim, and 
border, with strings 
tied under the chin, 
such as were worn 
in the beginning of 
the century; these 
are made of silk 
brocaded withsmall 


have 





not 
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figures in soft tints, and are edged with thickly 
gathered Jace, two inches or more in width, 
which stands up or is turned down to suit the 
face of the wearer. As to collars, they are still 
seen of all kinds, but the leading houses are be- 
ginning to make them smaller than those of last 
season. They are shaped like the stuff collars 
used for trimming dresses; that is, they turn 
over three or four fingers, and are closed at the 
threat, and trimmed with lace an inch and a half 
or two inches wide—a style which is pretty and 
convenient for winter. For a dressy toilette, with 
open or square corsage, pleated ruches are increas- 
ing in favor; these are worn very high around 
the throat, and are fastened behind, being attach- 
ed in front to a piastron, either cut of old guipure 
with large figures, or made of thickly gathered 
lace edging with small designs. A velvet ribbon 
is generally worn around the neck, which sets off 
the silver necklace that is the caprice of the mo- 
ment. 

Let us say a word, in conclusion, of a new ma- 
terial for trimming mourning dresses, namely, 
crape plush-velvet, which closely resembles Eng- 
lish crape, with the advantage of being richer and 
more durable. EmMELINE RayMonp. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 
VOLUMES OF 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S 
BAZAR, anD HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 





Messrs. HARPER & Brovruers beg leave to 
state that, six months from date, they intend to 
destroy the plates and all copies on hand of 
HArRpEr’s WEKKLY, Harprr’s Bazar, and 
HIARPER’sS MAGAZINE previous to 1878. Par- 
ties desiring to complete their files of these 
journals are requested to send in their orders 
before June 30, 1882, as, after that date, the pub- 
lishers will be unable to supply the numbers of 
the WerkKLy, Bazar, or MAGAZINE issued be- 
fore January, 1878. 

Messks. HARPER & BrorHeERs beg leave, 
also, to call attention to the comprehensive an- 
alytical Index to the first sixty volumes of the 
MaGazine. These volumes constitute a popu- 
lar Cyclopedia of Travel, Discovery, Literature, 
Science, and Art; and the Index, which is pub- 
lished separately at the price of four dollars, is 
so arranged as to enable the reader to turn 
readily to any subject treated in these volumes. 

It is the intention of Messrs. Harrer & 
BroruHers not to preserve back numbers of 
any of their periodicals for more than three 
years. 








HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PaAGEs. 


HArPEr’s YOUNG Peopie No. 114, published 
Fanuary 3, gives the little folks a rare treat for 
the opening of the New Year. There is the first 
part of a charming story by Mrs. JOHN LItir, 
entitled “ Marjorie’s New - Year Eve,” illustrated, 
and one by Mr. FRANK CONVERSE, entitled 
“Kph’s New-Year Boots.” There is an admi- 
rable article on Sponges, by M1ss SARAH CooreEr, 
with five illustrations. Max Rander tells what 
befell him in his attempt to ride a Bicycle, and 
Mr. CralG instructs the young folks “ How to 
Play.” The serial story keeps up its interest, and 
the art-illustrations are especially attractive. 7wo 
pages are given to the ancient story of the “Queen 
of Hearts,” the main incidents being graphically 
depicted by MR. R. CALDECOTI’S humorous pencil. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, per year...... $1 50 
HARPER'S arcane POT YORE. vor iiecrececesive 40 
HARPER'S BAZAR anp 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE} pepe ei 





BOUND VOLUME OF “HARPER'S 
YOUNG PEOPLE.” 


In reply to repeated applications for copies, 
Messrs. HARPER & Brorurrs beg leave to state 
that the first volume of HARPER’S YOUNG Pro- 
VLE és entirely ont of stock. 

A limited edition of the second volume, for 1881, 
is now ready. Jt is bound in ornamented covers, 
and contains more than 800 pages, and 750 illus- 
trations, Asa holiday gift-book for young readers 
ét can not be surpassed. Price $3. 








THE NEW REIGN OF QUEEN 
ANNE. 

HE stout, dull, homely, and common- 
_ place matron, wife to “Prince Est-il- 
possible” and mother to his seventeen chil- 
dren, who came to the English throne one 
hundred and eighty years ago, is a figure 
that appeals as little to the imagination as 
any she in history. Her cousin, the royal 
ELIZABETH, coarse and commcn as her fibre 
was, had an energy, a capacity, an awesome- 
ness, which surrounded her name with that 
divinity which doth hedge a king. Her gen- 
tle sister Mary, who brought so sweet a na- 
ture out of her evil training, and who shines 
in the reflected light of her husband’s ca- 
reer, is entitled to a personal place in the 
memory of succeeding generations. Yet 
these laid down the sceptre forever when 
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Death decreed their abdication, while the 
fussy, fractious, and tasteless Queen ANNE 
has entered on a new reign, whose subjects 
display a very vice of loyalty. 

For the first sovereignty of her Majesty 
was one of greatrenown. All England rang 
with the achievements of her armies, the tri- 
umphs of her counsellors. Gallants, tapping 
jewelled snuff-boxes as they lounged at club 
windows, ladies, powdered and patched, lin- 
gering over tea-tables and cards, wits at 
Will’s and Button’s, discussed the last news 
from the Low Countries or the amazing good 
fortune of MARLBOROUGH. Everybody pa- 
tronized and worshipped the new century— 
that epoch whose comfort, splendor, intelli- 
gence, and progress were declared to be 
without precedent. And everybody tacitly 
and unconsciously conspired to express in 
dress, furniture, and fashions in general this 
grandiose sense of existence. 

Nothing could be more effective to the 
beauty-loving eye than much of the result- 
ing spectacle. Men and women of taste 
seem to have been as plenty as blackberries. 
They created a demand for rich and costly 
wares which made a supply certain, Ex- 
quisite china, superb textile fabrics, fine or- 
namentation, furniture so admirable as to 
make the names of its designers historic— 
these were the possession and the praise of 
whole circles. 

When a genuine desire for “daily beau- 
ty” manifested itself in our own day, and 
asked for something better to live with than 
the gaudy upholstery, hideous carpets, vul- 
gar silver, and indefensible fashions of the 
time, it was inevitable that the thinkers and 
teachers of the revival of household art 
should point back to the early eighteenth 
century for models and suggestions. The 
name of Queen ANNE became a spell to con- 
jure with. All the paraphernalia of her 
stately epoch, and a vast deal which it would 
indignantly have repudiated, have become 
our familiar examples. Houses and clothes, 
furniture and decorations, are modified, if 
not transformed, by the new cultus. 

On the whole, propriety and picturesque- 
ness have made great gains. But there are 
still one or two unappropriated fashions of 
her buried Majesty’s period of time which 
would certainly adorn her avatar. The 
first of these is courtesy. It is not to be 
supposed that the men and women of our 
time are less kindly, less unselfish, less gen- 
tle, than the contemporaries of ADDISON and 
STEELE. Indeed, quarrelling was far com- 
moner, more public, and more venomous 
then than it .s ever suffered to become now, 
as the silly wrangles of Porr, and MALLET, 
of the beautiful shrew of MARLBOROUGH 
and her cousin MasHam, of BoyLe and 
BENTLEY, and a hundred others, prove. And 
besides this, a certain coarseness of manners 
obtained which would be impossible to-day. 
But this was largely a difference of stand- 
ard, an inheritance of earlier generations, 
and does not affect the statement that Queen 
ANNE’s gentlemen and ladies were far more 
polite than the majority of the lieges of 
President ARTHUR. Their stiff brocades and 
bag-wigs, and general elaboration of exist- 
ence, seemed to lay upon the man obligation 
of punctiliousness of behavior. They took 
time to discharge small social duties. They 
would not have gone to business, had they 
had any, unshorn and careless of linen. 
They would not have elbowed and pushed 
and scrambled for the best place in a crowd. 
They would not have occupied car seats 
with luggage and left tired travellers to 
stand. They would not have come late to 
concerts, and gone home early, to make 
audience and performers twice wretched. 
Their children would not have been suffer- 
ed to interrupt their elders in conversation, 
to gabble and sing and gormandize at the 
family table, to push before the seated, and 
receive kindnesses without acknowledg- 
ment of pleasant speech. No young daugh- 
ters of theirs would have worn too conspic- 
uous toilettes in the street, emphasized by 
too conspicuous manners, or kept feeble 
and quiet folk at summer hotels awake till 
long past midnight with noisy frolic and 
tomboy sport. Nor would their young sons 
have smoked without permission in the 
presence of ladies, or kept seats in public 
conveyances when women stood, or treated 
their sisters as hoydens, and helped to make 
them such. 

Again, if in the days of the early eight- 
eenth century there was a certain stately 
circumlocution and artificiality of speech 
on the one side, and a habit of oaths on the 
other, there was also an educated, finished, 
and gracious form of phrases, and a refined 
manner of utterance, which we are very far 
from emulating. It is not alone that our 
generation is slangy, common, and unpic- 
turesque of speech. That might be a de- 
fect of brain alone. But we do not pro- 
novnce the poor vocabulary we use, and that 
is a defect of manners. To mumble, to clip, 
to slur, to hurry our words, is disrespectful 
to the listener as well as to the language. 
The abbreviation and haste of telegraph 





and postal card seem to have bred a con- 
tagion of haste and abbreviation. 

Instead of giving our whole minds to 
Jacobean knockers and Chippendale cab- 
inets, we might profitably vary our medita- 
tions, it seems to us, by a study of the man- 
ners and the speech of the first reign of 
Queen ANNE. 





(Begun in Harper's Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIV.) 
A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
VIIL. 

Pascat Cuapwick was one of those men who 
had been always moving toward the setting sun. 
He had carried his young New England wife to 
the then farthest West, when he was first mar- 
ried, and there, with her books and her neat- 
handed thrift, she had fought fever and ague and 
the difficulties of frontier life with silent courage, 
until one day she lay down and died, as did hun- 
dreds like her. 

Rose was four years old when this calamity 
overtook her, and Pascal Chadwick was in de- 
spair. He could not bear the sight of the child: 
she reminded him of his loss. Like many a be- 
reaved person, he had to struggle against an un- 
natural abhorrence of the duty left. He would 
place her from time to time in the family of some 
good married pair, where the little thing grew up 
as she could—a sort of weed—but he scarcely 
saw her, excepting once . year. Meantime his 
fortunes went up and down; he mounted and de- 
scended the scale of opulence like an anchored 
balloon, except that he did not always come down 
where he went up. He changed his spots con- 
tinually. He was engaged in every railroad, ev- 
ery mining adventure, every speculation, from 
the Colorado to the Rio Grande, for years. 

Finally, when Rose was thirteen, he had reach- 
ed what he supposed to be a certain fortune. He 
had made a good thing of it at Chadwick’s Falls ; 
and when Rose joined him there to live with him, 
she found a commodious ranch, horses and herds, 
vineyards and wheat fields. Her father was liv- 
ing like a Tartar prince. 

Chadwick’s Falls is one of the throats of trav- 
el. Every one must go through it who wishes to 
reach the buffalo fields to the north, the cattle 
ranges, and the gold and silver mines. There 
Pascal Chadwick, after twenty years of struggle 
and adventure, settled down. 

He was an exceedingly handsome man, tall and 
straight, and looked well in his careless Western 
garb; a hat which would have made the fortune 
of Buffalo Bill, a flannel shirt, and a loose coat 
belted in, became the fine athletic figure. He 
had a natural address which was suave, plausi- 
ble, and cordial. No man met him that was not 
fascinated. His early education gave him advan- 
tages of speech which he never lost, although he 
paid little attention to books, excepting the few 
that Rose called a library. His wife had been 
his inspiration and his balance-wheel, and he 
never recovered from the loss. Wherever he 
lived, in hut or palace, her picture hung where 
he could look at it, and her little “ library” stood 
on hastily improvised shelves: that much of no- 
bility and the past clung to him. But the rough 
life had blurred the outlines of his moral charac- 
ter. He was not too fastidious as to the men he 
knew, he was sometimes called tricky in busi- 
ness matters. Men who made money by him 
called him a “rare good fellow”; those who lost 
money by him called him a smooth-tongued, plau- 
sible visionary. No man called him scoundrel ; 
but his character, like his fortunes, stood, it is to 
be feared, on somewhat doubtful trestle-work. 

As to hospitality, generosity, personal unselfish- 
ness, and natural charm, Pascal Chadwick was at 
the very highest notch. All men liked him. The 
English noblemen who went through to their 
hunting fields often stopped a fortnight with him, 
and left, perhaps, a few hundred pounds in his 
last speculation. All the scientific men on their 
travels paid him a visit, and found the old Har- 
vard culture peeping out in his conversation. He 
stood at the golden gates of travel a sort of uni- 
versal host, and made everything easy for every- 
body. 

Rose had grown up in this Western caravan- 
sary with a father whose gentleness and indul- 
gence knew no bounds. He began to love the 
child when she had been with him for a while, 
and had made some feeble attempts at educating 
her. Two English governesses and one French 
one had been carefully imported, but as all these 
ladies tried to marry him, and as he had Mr. 
Moddle’s objection to being “ taken alive,” they 
were as summarily dismissed, so that he merely 
pointed to her mother’s books and told her to 
read them—it was all he could do for her. 

Now this sort of browsing for education is 
very good for the making of great men, but it 
does not make a conventional lady. Rose adored 
her father, and liked, of all things, to be with him. 
But he was a busy man, freighted down with anx- 
ious work, and he had little time for her. 

She did not like his friends always, the Hon. 
Hathorne Mack least of all; and there were other 
men of very much the same stamp, all connected 
with him in business, that were equally distaste- 
ful to her, poor little girl. 

She used to retreat to her own room, where 
good Mrs. Macpherson, wife of her father’s Scotch 
shepherd, would bring her her meals and attend 
to her. When the table got too full of men, her 
absence was never commented upon. She was 
not missed. 

It was Jack Townley’s visit which had opened 
the eyes of Pascal Chadwick to the fact that she 
was a woman, anda beautiful one—this little girl 
whom he had so forgotten. 

Then he thought of his sister, Mrs. Trevylyan, 
with whose husband he had had a life-long quar- 
rel. But Mr. Trevylyan was dead. Would not 
Laura forget and forgive, and take the girl? 

The rest we know. After her departure, Pas- 





cal Chadwick felt lonely and disturbed. His 
daughter had grown to be more to him than he 
had expected, and he was not sorry when a young 
English baronet, Sir Lytton Leycester, claimed 
his hospitality on his way East from the hunting 
grounds, 

Of all the men whom Pascal Chadwick ever 
fascinated, this young Englishman became the 
most conspicuous example. He had money to in- 
vest, and Chadwick’s silver mines and railroads 
were temptingly displayed. He liked the life, and 
he liked the climate, and he liked Chadwick. 

“T declare,” said he, “if I had not five houses 
in England, I would come here to live.” 

And when they parted, Chadwick gave Sir 
Lytton Leycester a letter to his sister and to his 
daughter. 


After the dinner was over, and Rose had reach- 
ed her own room, she gave way to a long and 
bitter fit of weeping. 

Her luck had indeed been very bad. It has 
occurred to most of us sometimes to upset a 
glass of claret on a snowy cloth, and we have 
been very much mortified, but it has seldom hap- 
pened to us to break two decanters. 

Rose reasoned with herself as to what evil star 
reigned over her. The next morning she deter- 
mined to see Harriet Amberley and to have a 
long talk with her. 

“Your trouble is, Rose,” said Harriet, kindly, 
“that you are tooimpulsive. Now last night you 
committed the error of trying to help the serv- 
ants. That is quite absurd. They have their 
work all marked out; you but embarrass them. 
Now a woman can be helpful in a sick-room, can 
be helpful at a fire, on a burning steamer, in her 
own sphere anywhere, but at a fashionable din- 
ner she must be absolutely passive. She need 
only ask that her glass be filled with water and 
her piece of bread be re-enforced ; all the rest is 
done for her.” 

“But I always see a dozen little things I do 
not understand,” said Rose. 

“Quietly observe them,” said Harriet, “and 
they will soon come to you.” 

“Now one lady put her gloves in her Cham- 
pagne glass. What did that mean ?” said Rose. 

“Simply it was her rather eccentric way of 
showing the waiter that she did not want any 
Champagne,” said Harriet, smiling. 

“There are thousands of girls like me who do 
not know about table manners,” said Rose, wip- 
ing away a few big tears. 

“IT suppose so,” said Harriet; “but very few 
as willing to learn as you are. Now tell me how 
you used to live at Chadwick’s Falls.” 

“We seldom had any table-cloth, to begin with, 
and no napkins, until lately we had Chinese paper 
ones, and all the food we had was put on at once 
—a great saddle of venison, a soup if Mrs. Mac- 
pherson made one, and then some kind of pud- 
ding, and then a great basket of peaches and 
grapes better than any here. Father used to have 
his whiskey in a black bottle, and his wine from 
his own vineyards in great pitchers. I did see 
some nice tables at San Francisco, but no one 
ever told me anything about table manners.” 

“Never mind, dear Rose; you will learn soon. 
Do you know Sir Lytton Leycester wants to know 
you very much? I heard him telling Sidonie De- 
vine so last night, and she would not introduce 
him.” 

“Oh, Harriet, how good you are! You always 
make me feel more comfortable. I imagine Sir 
Lytton Leycester is one of papa’s friends. I wish 
I were back at Chadwick’s Falls.” 

* And Fountain in New York ?” said Harriet. 

“Yes, dear Fountain. But he is so frightened 
by the elevated railroad that Mr. Long says I must 
not ride him for some time.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” said Harriet, who was a fear- 
less horsewoman, ‘Go out with me this after- 
noon to the Park. I do not believe in horses 
being frightened.” 

So Fountain was brought round, and knew 
Rose at once, ate sugar out of her hand, and she 
and Harriet had a delightful ride, with their 
grooms behind them; and before that invigora- 
ting gallop was over, Rose had forgotten her mis- 
takes and misfortunes. 

Not so Mrs. Mortimer, who came with clouded 
brow to see Laura Trevylyan and to pour out her 
woes, 

“She is hopeless, Laura. I give her up. To 
see my épergne pulled over, and my flowers scat- 
tered, and my beautiful South Kensington drawn- 
work table-cloth ruined by the claret, is too much. 
This is the second claret bottle she has broken. 
Why, the men at the club already call her the 
bottle-smasher, and say she will raise the price 
of claret. I can not assume the care of such a 
Savage; you must excuse me. And then, do you 
know, she is a firt—a regular flirt. She attempts 
to flirt with Arthur Amberley, of course hopeless- 
ly. I wish you would call her attention to her 
faults in that particular.” 

Mrs. Trevylyan, who had sat pale and troubled 
through this diatribe, now laughed. 

“Why, Sophia, she thinks Arthur Amberley a 
grandfather ; she calls him ‘old gentleman,’ and 
‘old Mr. Amberley,’ ” 

“ That is her art to deceive you. 
bad girl.” 

“Stop, Sophia,” said Mrs. Trevylyan; “I will 
not hear that. Rose is awkward and unfinished, 
as I told you, but her nature is as sweet and pure 
as her name. I will not ask you to chaperon her 
further, of course. I regret your mortification of 
last evening, and your table-cloth.” 

“Sir Lytton Leycester, to see Mrs. Trevylyan 
and Miss Chadwick,” said Rourke, in a loud voice, 
handing in a couple of letters. 

Mrs. Trevylyan read her brother’s letter. 

“ He wants to see Rose!” said Mrs. Mortimer, 
scornfully. 

“Come down with me, won’t you, and help me 
entertain him ?” said Mrs. Trevylyan, pleasantly. 

Mrs. Mortimer came down to hear her titled 


She is a bold, 
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guest, in whom she had taken much pride (for 
Sir Lytton was a great swell), praise the beauty 
and freshness of Rose, speak of his obligations 
to her father, and in every way make himself most 
agreeable to Mrs, Trevylyan. 

“ By-the-way, I have just seen Miss Chadwick 
on a very fine horse in the Park,” said Sir Lyt- 
ton, “ looking uncommonly nice, do you know.” 

“Oh yes, Fountain, I suppose,” said Mrs. Tre- 
vylyan; “ just arrived from Chadwick’s Falls.” 

“Oh! one of my friend’s famous thorough- 
breds ?” asked Sir Lytton. 

“T suppose so. My brother lives for his flocks 
and herds, I believe, does he not ?” 

“Your brother is simply the most fascinating 
person I have ever met: so simple, so frank, so 
invigorating in every way! I dare say you have 
not seen him lately ?” 

“ Not for twenty years,” said Mrs. Trevylyan. 

“ Fancy! twenty years! Well, I hope it will 
not be twenty years before J see him again, nor 
twenty hours before I see his daughter.” 

“ Will you dine with me to-morrow ?” asked 
Mrs. Trevylyan. 

“ Most assuredly, with the greatest pleasure.” 

“You had better consult your diary, Sir Lyt- 
ton,” said Mrs. Mortimer, sweetly. ‘“ You know 
you told me you had no end of engagements.” 

“T shall break all of them to meet Miss Chad- 
wick again,” said Sir Lytton. ‘“ Good-morning.” 

After he was gone, Mrs, Mortimer said, blandly: 
“ You must remember, Laura, that he is famous 
for good manners whon he chooses, but he is an 
intolerable eccentric Be prepared for any ex- 
hibition of bad manners from him to-morrow.” 

“ ¢ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,’ ” 
said Mrs. Trevylyar, “I thought him charming 
this morning.” 7 

“Oh yes; when he is in his flattering mood, 
no one better. But hear him talk of breaking an 
engagement! Just like his English insolence !” 

“T hope he will not do that,” said Mrs. Tre- 
vylyan. 

“ By-the-way, Laura, I was hasty in what i said 
about Rose. I will not be as cruel as my words. 
Of course the upsetting of my épergne upset my 
temper. Let her come to me as she has done, 
and I will take her to the Suffields’ ball. Forget 
and forgive, won’t you, Laura?” And Mrs. Mor- 
timer smiled fascinatingly. 

Mrs. Trevylyan had not summered and winter- 
ed her friend Sophia without knowing pretty well 
what were the springs of conduct, and she said 
“Yes” without smiling, although after Mrs. Mor- 
timer had left she did smile behind her handker- 
chief, and went up stairs to write a note or two 
for her own little dinner of the morrow, 

She simply asked Arthur Amberley and his 
sister and a very agreeable woman who talked 
well—Mrs. Carver—to meet Sir Lytton Leycester, 
and then telling Rourke to be ready for a little din- 
ner of six people, went out for her afternoon drive. 

[70 BE CONTINUED.) 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
REDUCED PRICES, 


URING the holidays and after the opening 

of the new year a marked reduction of prices 
is found in the large dry-goods stores, This re- 
duction is seen in rich fabrics especially, but is 
also made in standard articles, and is not confined 
to materials, but extends also to made-up dresses, 
wraps, etc. The careful shopper who knows 
what the wants of the next season will be now 
finds her harvest in purchasing for the future, 
These selections made so far in advance should 
be confined to fabrics of quiet color and also of 
solid color, The rich satin brocades with lace 
effects or the handsome flowered velvets are much 
cheaper than when shown three months ago, but 
they are not a safe purchase even at a low price, 
as it is uncertain how long their conspicuous de- 
signs will remain in favor, Simpler goods, such 
as cloth, cashmere, and silks of plain color, are 
the best choice for the economist. Forinstance, 
there are dress patterns of twilled Surah silk in 
a single dark color, with a brighter striped border 
on the selvedge, to be bought for $1 25 a yard, 
that will make pretty dresses for the house all 
the year, and charming suits for the street in the 
demi-seasons. Among these are dark plum-color 
with deep golden border, myrtle green with red 
stripes on the edge, blue with gold or red, and 
brown with écru. These are of better weight than 
summer silks, and the border provides all necessa- 
ry trimmings, The English Cheviots that are now 
worn at all seasons of the year have been greatly re- 
duced in price, particularly in the inch stripes and 
bars, but the smaller checks, blocks, and irregu- 
lar designs of mixed threads, with illuminated bits 
of red, blue, or orange amid dull brown or gray, 
are more apt to be worn another season, Cash- 
mere in dark colors, such as ruby, seal brown, and 
very dark or else very light blue, is also a safe 
purchase, as the tendency is toward smoothly 
twilled stuffs; beautiful qualities of French cash- 
mere are now sold for $1 a yard, which, if not 
used for spring costumes, make pretty dresses for 
children, and handsome morning wrappers for la- 
dies. Smooth-finished flannels and ladies’ cloths 
are in such favor at present that little change 
will be made in their prices until the season is 
still further advanced, when it will be an excel- 
lent plan to purchase seven or eight yards of 
black, brown, or maroon cloth for next winter’s 
costume, or of flannel for a mountain dress. The 
tailor-made suits of cloth are so useful, and in 
such simple, tasteful styles, that they are certain 
to remain popular for many seasons yet to come. 
Perishable fabrics such as plush and the ombré 
satins that have been so generally used should 
be avoided, as their day of favor will not last long; 
velvet, however, is always a good selection, as it is 
always worn, and of late is used nearly all the 
year round. The fancy striped and figured vel- 
vets are as uncertain as brocades, hence the safest 
choice is the plain colors or black. Colored cam. 


el’s-hair in red, green, or blue shades makes a 
tasteful dress that may be worn the greater part 
of the year in this climate, and for this reason 
economists prefer it to cloth, which is limited to 
winter; a nice quality of this material is the best 
investment, but occasionally there are good pieces 
of light weight found for $1 or for $1 50 a yard. 
Women of wealth pay from $3 to $7 for soft 
luxurious India camel’s-hair of jet black hue, and 
trimming it with flounces of real Spanish lace, 
make beautiful dresses for winter and early spring. 
Black camel’s-hair at $1, or $2 a yard should be 
made as simply as a cloth dress that is cut by a 
tailor, but may have some pleated flounces upon it 
with machine-stitched hems, and some pretty ar. 
rangements of tubular braid on the basque and 
sacque, and also on the draped apron that is con- 
fined to the upper part of the front and side 
breadths. There should be no combinations in 
such a dress, but the entire outside should be of 
the plain wool, though it is well, for the sake of 
lessening its weight, to mount it upon a founda- 
tion skirt of inexpensive silk. 

In chosing black dresses for next season the 
plain black foulards and twilled Surahs at $1 a 
yard should not be forgotten, as they make charm- 
ing toilettes trimmed with many self-pleatings, or 
with gathered bias ruffles and some Spanish lace. 
For more expensive black dresses a fashionable 
modiste now advises her customers to select 
handsome black gros grain, predicting that it will 
not long hence be restored to the favor it lost 
when lustrous satins became the fashion. Striped 
silks and velvets are the next choice after those 
with plain ground, as stripes are nearly always 
worn, and they are now not cut bias even for 
borders, and are worn lengthwise in skirts, and 
may be adapted to all heights by selecting from 
their various widths, Velvet and velveteen should 
be chosen with short close pile that will not di- 
vide when gathered or pleated or draped, or flat- 
ten when sat upon, and the best modistes now 
make the pile to run upward in all parts of a 
garment, on the same principle that furriers turn 
up the fleece of seal-skin, viz., that it will look 
richer when falling downward, and will open of 
itself, instead of being flattened by downward 
strokes of the hand. 

Notwithstanding the frequent rumors that black 
costumes for the street are going out of fashion, 
they remain not only a safe choice, but a stylish 
one, At the most elegant wedding of the winter 
some of the most fashionable women in the city 
wore short suits of black satin elaborately orna- 
mented with solid jet passementerie, or the new 
satin jet, as it is called, and heavily netted jet 
fringe. The bonnet to match was very small, and 
incrusted with jet, or else made of lace bead- 
ed with jet. Black satin demi-trained dresses 
trimmed across the front of the skirt with black 
thread lace flounces that have been laid aside for 
years are also among the favorite toilettes this 
season for house dresses, for the hostess at after- 
noon receptions, and for dinner parties. 


FLOUNCES, 


The taste for embroidery as a dress trimming 
increases, This is the open Madeira-work done 
on the dress goods, and used as panels, borders, 
or as scantily gathered flouners. This is done on 
the richest velvets, on satin, silk, cashmere, and 
nuns’ veiling. There is also an increasing fancy 
for flounces, and these are now more often gath- 
ered than pleated; rows of shirring in wide clus- 
ters are not used so much as they were in the 
summer, but a single row of gathers holding the 
flounce very full is seen on various fabrics, These 
gathered ruffles will doubtless be a feature of the 
costumes made for next spring. The bordered 
Surah silks mentioned above will have an abun- 
dance of trimming for such flounces, as on many 
of these patterns there is bordering beside both 
selvedges, Narrow black Spanish lace will edge 
the gathered ruffles of black foulards and of 
twilled Surah silk dresses, Among pretty gath- 
ered flounces for the dresses of the present sea- 
son those cut in deep and narrow scallops are 
much liked, and always suggest Worth’s. dresses. 
For plain cashmeres these are lined with silk of 
contrasting color, and made to fall upon a scanti- 
ly gathered velvet ruffle of its own width. Thus 
dark blue cashmere flounces are lined with dark 
orange silk, and are alternated with blue velvet 
flounces, while those of green cashmere have a 
red lining. Two deep flounces partly pleated and 
partly gathered, with the edges in sharp scallops, 
make a beautiful centre for the front of satin or 
velvet or brocade dresses, with panels from the 
sides falling over upon these flounces. 


BLACK FOR THE NECK, ETC, 


There is a great fancy for black lace and frills 
of black lisse for the neck and wrists, and these 
are found to be convenient, economical, and also 
becoming to many, The double ruffs of black 
Spanish lace laid in four pleatings, two of which 
are turned each way, are greatly in favor with 
young ladies, A cluster of knotted loops of nar- 
row moiré or satin ribbon is the most stylish fast- 
ening at the throat for such ruffs. Other ladies 
have a double or triple frill of black crépe lisse 
with purl edges basted inside the standing collar 
of the dress, and add similar frills to the sleeves, 
Spanish lace is also basted in as a standing frill, 
or is allowed to fall over a high standing col- 
lar. The Spanish lace fichus and the fine barbes 
and fichus of real black thread lace that have 
been laid aside for several seasons are now worn 
again with dresses that are low-pointed at the 
throat, and these have nothing white added in- 
side. A brooch or lace pin fastens them, and a 
velvet dog-collar or slender Venetian chain with 
a pendant, or else the popular gold or silver beads 
in one or two strands, will then be worn very close 
and high about the throat. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnon, ConstaBie, & Co.; James McUreery & 
Co.; A. T. Srewarr & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; and 
Arrkry, Son, & Co, 





PERSONAL. 


Tue Princess DoLGoROUE! is at Monte Carlo. 

—The unfailing delicacies on the Queen’s 
Christmas sideboard are a cold ‘‘ baron of beef,” 
a boar’s head, and a woodcock pie. 

—The wife of Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN was the 
daughter of Mr. GEORGE GRISWOLD, a wealthy 
New York merchant, and the friend of Irvine, 
Wi..is, HALLeck, and others. 

—CAMPANINI gives “awfully jolly” macaroni 
dinners on Saturdays, 

-—Mr. LoneFre.tow lately received a present 
of Tom Moore’s bronze inkstand, which had 
been given the Irish poet by the sons of CRaBBE, 
who himself had used it. A waste-paper basket 
and two note-books of Moore’s accompanied 
the gift, which had all been in the possession of 
Mr. 8. C. HALL. 

—Mr. G. A. Sana says one with a keen scent 
can guess the value of Russian bank-notes with- 
out seeing them, one of large denomination car- 
rying & fashionable perfume, and that of the 
smaller ones being equally unmistakable. 

—Madame BLANc’s jewels, which were to be 
offered for sale at thé Hétel Drouot last month, 
were expected, from their size and lustre, to 
fetch about a million and a quarter dollars. 

— x-President and Mrs. Hayes and Mr. and 
Mrs. L. P. Morron pass the early winter in 
Cannes. 

—At a recent reception at the Japanese Le- 
gation, Mrs. Yosurpa wore a white satin em- 
broidered in Japan with flowers in their own 
tints; and she was assisted, among others, by 
Miss Ame Tsupa, who for a period in which she 
has forgotten her own tongue has been the ward 
of Mr. CHakLes LANMAN. Miss Tsupa’s dress 
was of white Japanese crape, with an over-dress 
of scarlet crape, her black hair massed on the 
top of her head. 

—It is said that Mrs. Senator Manone wears 
the finest diamonds in Washington society. 

—Exhibitions are held at Kensington for the 
artificial flowers which are the work of the 
** Flower-girl Brigade,’’ who are under the pat- 
ronage of the Princess FREDERICA and the Bar- 
oness BuRDETT-CouTTs. 

—Mr. Henry J. SANDLER was lately married 
at Hawkinsville, Georgia, to Miss MaBELLE 
CLARKE, said to be one of the most accomplish- 
ed young ladies in that State, their first meet- 
ing, courtship, and marriage occupying the space 
of one hour. 

—The writer of several stories under the sig- 
nature of “8. A. L. E. M.” is the wife of Mr. 
JoHN WYMAN, a well-known raconteur in Boston 
and New York society. 

—ANNIE Louise Cary js six years older than 
Mr. LonILLaRD, whom she is about to marry. 

—Sir Joun Pepys Lister Kare and his wife, 
formerly Miss YZNaGA, spend their honey-moon 
in Louisiana with the bride’s relatives. 

—The sheriff at Memphis has been instructed 
by Judge HaRkIGAN to seize all knives and pis- 
tols left on deposit at the hotels, and hold them 
as evidence of crime. 

—Grace Greenwood has placed her daughter's 
vocal instruction in charge of Signor Spririitz, 
the trainer of the tenor NoveLiI. Miss Lippin- 
cort is to appear in English opera in this coun- 
try next year. 

—The stained-glass window in Mr, VANDER- 
BILT’s new dining-room is by OuptINot, of Paris, 
and illustrates the meeting of Kings Henry and 
FRANCIS on the Field of the Cloth of Gold. The 
side windows, by the same artist, represent arm- 
or, panoplies, and the coats of arms of the no- 
bles who were in the tourney. The drawing- 
room ceiling is under charge of BauDRAY, and is 
to be painted with the marriage of Cupid and 
Psyche. The library is to be hung with old 
tapestry. 

—CESARINO GALEOTTI is the name of a new 
musieal prodigy, the nine-year-old son of an Ital- 
ian gentleman, who bids fair to rival the boy 
MOZART. 

—Baron Gustav ROTHSCHILD jis to build a 
ehateau near Chantilly on land for which he 
paid a million dollars. 

—A wealthy Russian who lately died in Switz- 
erland, named VANDERWIES, left his wife thirty- 
two million dollars iu cash and large estates in 
Russia, to his eldest son fifteen millions and a 
castle at Lugano, and fifteen millions and a eas- 
tle at Valrose to another son. 

—Apropos of old-fashioned droits de seigneur, 
the Duke of Richmond ten years ago granted a 
lease to a farmer with reversion to his widow if 
she either remained a widow or, marrying again, 
married with the duke’s approval. 

—A Baltimore firm recently shipped thirty-six 
barrels of California abalone shells to a French 
firm to manufacture into articles of jewelry. 

—Signor Seampati, who recently, with oth- 
ers, gavea concert to the Rev. Mr. HAWEIS, where 
Liszt sat beside the piano, and all the ladies 
wore white in compliment to the Queen, is the 
first Italian who has written a symphony. 

—The grandchildren and great-grandchildren 
of CAMILLE DESMOULINS are said to be now living 
in Hayti, and a descendant of Danton is a non- 
commissioned officer in the Austrian service in 
Bosnia, 

—The frieze lately painted in a New York 
drawing-room by Mr. FREDERICK CROWNING- 
SHIELD was done with a wax medium, which 
preserves the clear effects of fresco painting, and 
gives a surface more resembling work in oil, 
while the work in wax has the advantage of grow- 
ing harder with time, and admits of washing. 

—Eveénie wishes to be designated as the 
Countess de Pierrefonds, 

—Although many imagine GAarIBaLpr to be 
iguorant and uncultivated, he knows many lit- 
eratures and languages, and is well versed in 
mathematics. He was fond of solitude when a 
child, poetic, and contemplative. 

—JEAN GOULLY, another last survivor of the 
“raft of the Medusa,” has lately died at Royan, 
France. 

—Miss Susan FenrmMore Cooper is now sev- 
enty years old. She is living at Cooperstown, 
where she is very active in charities. 

—Mr. Gay, of St. Louis, having refused to have 
his property disfigured by telegraph poles, un- 
dertook to remove those erected. As fast as his 
men shovelled out earth, the company’s men 
shovelled it back ; at last a crosscut-saw, in spite 
of the stones held against its teeth, sawed off the 
— an enthusiastic crowd cheering Mr. Gay’s 
side. 

—Fifteen hundred dollars has been left by Mrs. 
ARABELLA Kina, of Kentish Town, England, to 
the church-wardens of St. George’s-in-the-East, 





the interest to buy hats and cloaks for the poor 








old people attending the parish church, and five 
hundred to provide a Christmas dinner of roast 
beef and plum-pudding for the poor children. 

—It is said that Senator Jones, of Florida, is 
more familiar with the works of EpmunD BurRKE 
and kindred English statesmen than any Senator 
on his side of the Chamber, and that all the nat- 
ural genius of his race shows in his oratory. 

—Congressman Fiower, of New York, drew 
two thousand and odd dollars as salary due him 
for time in which he had not acted, and had it di- 
vided among the poor of his district impartially. 

—Senator FRELINGHUYSEN is the beauty of the 
new administration. 

—The wedding gift of one of the Barons Rotus- 
CHILD to young Mrs. Aveust BELMONT was a 
jewelled pendant of two united hearts formed of 
one enormous diamond with a large pear-shaped 
pearl hanging from it. 

—OLIVER Brotuers & Pures, a firm of 
Pittsburgh, employ women to manage machines 
in the nut and bolt department of their iron- 
works—the first women, it is thought, ever em- 
ployed in iron-works. 

—Gail Hamilton will be the guest of Mrs. 
BLaINE in Washington during the winter. 

—The Emperor WIL.1am is the only foreign’ 
sovereign upon whom the wonderful honor of 
the Turkish Order of the Nichani-Nutiaz has 
been bestowed. 

—It is said that Kate Greenaway has an un- 
published book, called Cradle Rhymes, written 
by Freperick Locker, the poet having left the 
spaces between his lines which the artist has 
filled with the quaint children and sprays of 
flowers that she loves, 

—Every one who owns a letter of BAYARD 
TAYLOR’S which may throw light on his litera- 
ry or personal life is requested by his widow to 
send it to her at 142 East 18th Street, New York. 

—Mrs. Ernest Hart, wife of the editor of 
the British Medical Journal, as pursued her 
medical studies in the University of Paris with 
distinction. 

—OLE BULL wound up his gold watch on his 
death-bed, and said to his wife, ‘‘ When my hand 
is powerless to do this again, send this faithful 
friend to Professor DorEmus, with the request 
that he will wear it himself in memory of our 
friendship.” 

—Mr. MILLAIs has been commissioned b 
Queen Victoria to paint a portrait of Princess 
Marte of Edinburgh, ber granddaughter. 

—When CoLerinGE said, “* And thou art long 
and lank and bare as is the ribbed sea-sand,”’ 
some wag thinks he had reference to the mod- 
ern esthetes. 

—Henry IrviN@’s receipts on his tour through 
the English provinces averaged ten thousand 
dollars weekly. ; 

—A hundred cigars daily were sometimes 
smoked by Siro DELMonIco. 

—Senator GORMAN, of Maryland, began life as 
a page in the Senate, and Congressman Towns- 
HEND, Of Illinois, started as page in the Lower 
House. y 

—Uncle ALECK KEELING, a colored preacher, 
and former slave of Parson KreLer, who was 
born in 1776, and has just died, was pictured in 
HARPER’S MONTHLY, September, 1856, by Porte 
Crayon while on a visit to Dismal Swamp. 

—The Sultan of Turkey only charges a hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars for making you a 
chevalier, 

—One of the brigands who captured Mr. Suter 
last spring has been shot, and a watch and some 
rings belonging to that gentleman were found 
on him. 

—Prince WITTGENSTEIN has five million dol- 
lars’ worth of timber on his Russian estates. 

—Each of the faces in Mr. Cowxgs’s picture 
of BEACONSFIELD’s death is a portrait from life, 
Lord RowTon and the three physicians having 
given several sittings. : 

—Alabama’s Chief Justice is a printer by trade. 

—Signor Rossi says that the London theatres 
are, if possible, worse than the lately burned 
theatre in Vienna, in which he has played at dif- 
ferent times, but never fecling safe under its roof. 

—Mr. TENNYSON’S most intimate friend is his 
clay pipe. He sometimes visits Mr. GLADSTONE, 
sometimes Mr. Jowetr at Oxford, and he gave 
two or three quiet dinners at his London home 
last year. Few men are so self-sufficient. 

—Attorney-General BREWSTER wears ruffles 
of the style of seventy-five years ago, a long 
waistcoat of bright buff, and a blue swallow-tailed 
coat with brass buttons, 

—‘* The Southern Florence Nightingale,” Mrs. 
Erwin, who during the civil war had hospitals 
wherever the Army of the Tennessee could be 
reached, and afterward established an asylum 
for orphans of Confederate soldiers, has lately 
died at Huntsville, Alabama, 

—All intoxicating drinks were excluded from 
a recent dinner provided by the Duke of Argyll 
at Inverary Castle for the workmen, where the 
Ladies Mary and EveLyN CAMPBELL and the 
Marquis of Lorne were present. 

—aAt a ball given in Atlanta the other day in 
honor of Miss Junia, daughter of Stonewall 
JACKSON, every State in the Union was repre- 
sented, 

—Dante. HALE HasKELL, who once was man- 
ager of the banking and express business of Ap- 
AMS & Co., with an income of seventy thousand 
dollars a year, died not long since in the alms- 
house at San Francisco, having used all his pro- 
perty in endeavors to save the bank, thus being 
reduced to poverty. 

—Mr. FritHand Mr. F. Sanpys are both paint- 
ing portraits of RoperT Brownine. 

—A thousand guests were entertained at an 
old-fashioned quilting the other day by Govern- 
orand Mrs. BLACKBURN, of Kentucky, where the 
young ladies were dressed in their great-grand- 
mothers’ costumes, and where Dr. ©. C. Gra- 
HAM, Of Louisville, who had not danced for eighty 
years, being at the age of ninety-eight, cut won- 
derful ‘* pigeon-wings”’ in the reel, to the music 
of the dusky fiddlers. 

—About three hundred designs and models 
for the monument of Victor EmanveL have 
been received in Rome, The sculptors prefer 
one in the form of an obelisk. 

—Mr, WILLIAM WINans, says a witty report- 
er, the Baltimore Creesus who lives in London, 
has a yacht that cost a fortune, but is mortally 
afraid of the sea; has English, American, and 
Russian race-horses, and rides an old cob whieh 
frightens him by backing its ears; pays seven 
thousand pounds a year for the most expensive 
deer park in Scotland, and can not sit in a 
room with a gun; has Parti and ALBaAnr to sing 
at his drawing-room concerts, and does not know 
‘Rule Britannia’”’ from ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” 
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Fig. 2.—Kyirrep Strive ror Winpow- 


Curtay, Fie. 1. 





‘ig. 5.—Satin Suiprer. 





Dress ror Girt FROM 6 TO 
8 Years oup.—Bacx.—[For 
Front, see Fig. 4, Double 
Page. } 


For description see Supplement. 








Window- 
Curtain. 
Figs. 1-3. 
Tus window. 
curtain is com- 
posed of seven 
stripes, three 
of olive frieze, embroid- 
ered, and four narrower 
knitted stripes. For the 
former the design given 
in Fig. 23, Supplement, 
is traced on strips of 
frieze twelve inches wide 
and of the desired length. 
The outlines are defined 
with olive coral wool, 
which is sewn down with 
silk of the same shade, 
The figures are filled in 
in herring-bone stitch 
with olive and maroon 
silks in the manner 
shown in Fig. 3. For 
the clusters of berries 
small balls made of 
plum-colored wool are 
fastened down; on the 
leaves and for the single 
dots bronze-colored balls 
are used, The knitted 
stripes are worked with 
dark olive double zephyr 
and fine wooden needles 
in the pattern shown in 
Fig. 2. Cast on 18 
st. (stitch), and 
work as follows: 
Ist round. —- Sl. 
(slip) 1, * t. 0. (put 


Sn 


Camet’s-Hain Opera CLoak. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 81-33. 
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Fig. 3.—Emproiwery ror Wixpow- 
Curta, Fig, 1. 


Key Basket. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tus ebonized 
boat-shaped bas- 
ket rests on gild- 
ed feet. The up- 
per edge and the 
handle are like- 
wise gilded. On each 
side is a maroon velvet 
valance which is orna- 
mented with applied- 
work, Fig. 24, Sup- 
plement, gives the de- 
sign for the full spray, 
while Fig. 2 shows the 
details of the work. 
The leaves and stems 
are cut of olive velvet, 
and the flowers and 
berries of orange yel- 
low velvet in two 
shades. The spray is 
fastened in place on 
the velvet ground, and 
embroidered in the 
manner shown in Fig. 
2. The whole is edged 
with tinselled — silk, 
that around the leaves 
and stems being olive 
and gold, and that edg- 
ing the flowers and 
berries red and gold. 
The flowers are vein- 
ed with red silk, the Overcoat ror Boy rrom 5 To 
leaves with 7 Years otp.—Bacx.—| For 





Fig. 6.—Emprowerep Kip Suierrr. 


Fig. 1—Winvow-Curtain.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
For design see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 23. 


dark olive, Froht, see Fig. 2, Double 
and the ber- Page. | 

ries are stud- For pattern and description 
ded with see Supplement, No, IX., Figs. 
French knots 34-40, 


Fig. 3.—Kip 
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Fig. 2.—Ciora Wa xine Boor. 


Fig. 4.—Turkisn Suirrer, 
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the thread over the needle), sl. 1, k. (knit) 1; repeat from 
*. 2d round.—The right side of the work is uppermost. 
Sl. 1, * k. 2, slip the next t..0.; repeat from *, 8d 
round.—Sl. 1, * k. the next st. and t. o. together, t.o., sl. 
1; repeat from *. Continue to repeat the 2d and 3d 
rounds in turn until the stripe is long enough, after 
which edge it along both sides with two rounds in cro- 
chet of brown double zephyr as follows: 1st round.— 
1 single crochet on every st. 2d round,—1 single cro- 
chet on the first st., then throughout alternately 6 dou- 
ble crochet on the following 2d st. and 1 single crochet 
on the following 2d st. Overseam the knitted edge to 
the frieze so that the crochet scallops will lie on the 
surface. Trim the bottom of the curtain with twisted 
olive wool fringe ten inches deep, over which falls vari- 

egated silk tassel fringe. ; 





Fig. 1.—Kry Basxet.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For design see Supplement, No, VL, Fig. 24. 


Brocape Orrra Croak.—Cor Parrery, No. 3171: Price 25'Cenrs. 
r For description see Supplement. 
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are in two shades of olive. The valance is hemmed 
all around, and fastened to the top of the basket 
along the upper edge under a thick red silk cord. 
Around the lower edge are small red silk ball 
tassels, and on the ends of the basket ced and 
olive silk pompons with pendent balls. The han- 
dle is wound with red silk cord, and trimmed 
with similar pompons, 
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CHAPTER XI. 
LADY PERSIFLAGE. 


Hiampstrap rushed up to Hendon almost with- 
out seeing his step-mother, intent on making pre- 
parations for hi« sister, and then, before October 
was over, rushed back to fetch her, He was very 
great at rushing, never begrudging himself any 
personal trouble in what he undertook to do, 
When he left the house he hardly spoke to her 
ladyship. When he took Lady Frances away, he 
was, of course, bound to bid her adieu. 

“T think,” he said, “ that Frances will be hap- 
py with me at Hendon.” 

“T have nothing to do with it—literally no- 
thing,” said the marchioness, with her sternest 
frown. “I wash my hands of the whole concern.” 

“T am sure you would be glad that she should 
be happy.” 

“It is impossible that any one should be happy 
who misconducts herself.” 

“That, I think, is true.” 

“Tt is certainly true with misconduct such as 
this.” 

“T quite agree with what you said first. But 
the question remains as to what is misconduct. 
Now—” 

“T will not hear you, Hampstead—not a word. 
You can persuade your father, I dare say, but 
you can not persuade me. Fanny has divorced 
herself from my heart forever.” 

“Tam sorry for that.” 

“And I am bound to say that you are doing 
the same. It is better in some cases to be plain.” 

“Oh, certainly ; but not to be irrational.” 

“T am not irrational, and it is most improper 
for you to speak to me in that way.” 

“Well, good-by. I have no doubt it will come 
right some of these days,” said Hampstead, as he 
took his leave. Then he carried his sister off to 
Hendon. 











Previous to this there had been a great deal of 
unpleasantness in the house. From the moment 
in which Lady Kingsbury had heard that her step- 
daughter was to go to her brother she had re- 
fused even to speak to the unfortunate girl. As 
far as it was possible, she put her husband also 
into Coventry. She held daily consultations with 
Mr. Greenwood, and spent most of her hours in 
embracing, coddling, and spoiling those three un- 
fortunate young noblemen who were being so cruel- 
ly injured by their brother and sister. One of her 
keenest pangs was in seeing how boisterously the 
three bairns romped with “Jack” even after she 
had dismissed him from her own good graces as 
utterly unworthy of her regard. That night he 
positively brought Lord Gregory down into the 
drawing-room in his night-shirt, having dragged 
the little urchin out of his cot, as one might do 
who was on peculiar terms of friendship with the 
mother, Lord Gregory was in Elysium; but the 
mother tore the child from the sinner’s arms, and 
carried him back in anger to the nursery. 

“ Nothing does children so much good as dis- 
turbing them in their sleep,” said Lord Hamp- 
stead, turning to his father; but the anger of the 
marchioness was too serious a thing to allow of 
a joke. 

“From this time forth for evermore she is no 
child of mine,” said Lady Kingsbury, the next 
morning, to her husband, as soon as the carriage 
had taken the two sinners away from the door. 

“It is very wrong to say that. She is your 
child, and must be your child.” 

‘“T have divorced her from my heart; and also 
Lord Hampstead. How can it be otherwise, when 


they are both in rebellion against me? Now 
there will be this disgraceful marriage. Would 


you wish that I should receive the Post-office 
clerk here as my son-in-law ?” 

“There won’t be any disgraceful marriage,” 
said the marquis. ‘“ At least what I mean is that 
it will be much less likely at Hendon than here.” 

“ Less likely than here! Here it would have 
been impossible. There they will be all together.” 

“No such thing,” said the marquis. ‘ Hamp- 
stead will see to that. And she too has promised 
me.” 

“ Pshaw!” exclaimed the marchioness. 

“I won’t have you say pshaw to me when I 
tell you. Fanny always has kept her word to me, 
and I don’t in the least doubt her. Had she re- 
mained here, your treatment would have induced 
her to run away with him at the first word.” 

“Lord Kingsbury,” said the offended lady, “T 
have always done my duty by the children of your 
first marriage as a mother should do. I have 
found them to be violent, and altogether unaware 
of the duties which their position should impose 
upon them. It was only yesterday that Lord 
Hampstead presumed to call me irrational. I 
have borne a great deal from them, and can bear 
no more. I wish you would have found some 
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one better able to control their conduct.” Then, 
with a stately step, she stalked out of the room. 
Under these circumstances, the house was not 
comfortable to any of the inhabitants. 

As soon as her ladyship had reached her own 
apartments after this rough interview, she seat- 
ed herself at the table, and commenced a letter 
to her sister, Lady Persiflage, in which she pro- 
ceeded to give a detailed account of all her trou- 
bles and sufferings. Lady Persiflage, who was 
by a year or two the younger of the two, filled a 


’ 


higher position in society than that of the mar- | 


chioness herself. She was the wife only of an 
earl, but the earl was a Knight of the Garter, 
Lord-Lieutenant of the county, and at the pre- 
sent moment Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. The marquis had risen to no such 
honors as these. 
man. Nobody quite knew of what his great gifts 
consisted. But it was acknowledged of him that 
he was an astute diplomate; that the honor of 
England was safe in his hands; and that no more 
perfect courtier ever gave advice to a well-satis- 
fied sovereign. He was beautiful to look at, with 
his soft gray hair, his bright eyes, and well-cut 
features. He was much of a dandy, and though 
he was known to be nearer seventy than sixty 
years of age, he maintained an appearance of al- 
most green juvenility. Active he was not, nor 
learned, nor eloquent. But he knew how to hold 


Lord Persiflage was a peculiar | 
| some day. 


his own, and had held it for many years. He | 


had married his wife when she was very young, 
av? she had become, first a distinguished beauty, 
and then a leader of fashion. Her sister, our 
marchioness, had been past thirty when she mar- 
ried, and had never been quite so much in the 
world’s eye as her sister, Lady Persiflage. And 
Lady Persiflage was the mother of her husband’s 
heir. The young Lord Hautboy, her eldest son, 
was now just of age. Lady Kingsbury looked 
upon him as all that the heir to an earldom ought 
to be. His mother, too, was proud of him, for 
he was beautiful as a young Phebus. The earl, 
his father, was not always as well pleased, be- 
cause his son had already achieved a knack of 
spending money. The Persiflage estates were 
somewhat encumbered, and there seemed to be a 
probability that Lord Hautboy might create fur- 
ther trouble. Such was the family to whom col- 
lectively the marchioness looked for support in 
her unhappiness. The letter which she wrote to 
her sister on the present occasion was as follows: 


“Trarrorp Park, Saturday, October 25. 

“My pear GrERALDINE,—I take up my pen to 
write to you with a heart laden with trouble. 
Things have become so bad with me that I do 
not know where to turn myself unless you can 
give me comfort. I am beginning to feel how 
terrible it is to have undertaken the position of 
mother to another person’s children. God knows 
I have endeavored to do my duty. But it has all 


i 


| been in vain. 


Everything is over now. Ihave 
divided myself forever from Hampstead and from 
Fanny. Ihave felt myself compelled to tell their 
father that I have divorced them from my heart, 
and I have told Lord Hampstead the same. You 
will understand how terrible must have been the 
occasion when I found myself compelled to take 
such a step as this. 

“You know how dreadfully shocked I was 
when she first revealed to me the fact that she 
had promised to marry that Post - office clerk. 
The young man had actually the impudence to 
call on Lord Kingsbury in London to offer him- 
self as a son-in-law. Kingsbury very properly 
would not see him, but instructed Mr. Greenwood 
to do so. Mr. Greenwood has behaved very well 
in the matter, and is a great comfort to me. I 
hope we may be able to do something for him 
A viler or more ill-conditioned young 
man he says that he never saw ; insolent, too, and 
talking as though he had as much right to ask 
for Fanny’s hand as though he were one of the 
same class. As for that, she would deserve no- 
thing better than to be married to such a man, 
were it not that all the world would know how 
closely she is connected with my own darling 
boy 8. 

“Then we took her off to Kénigsgraaf; and 
such a time as I had with her! She would write 
letters to this wretch, and contrived to receive 
one. I did stop that, but you can not conceive 
what a life she led me. Of course I have felt 
from the first that she should be divided from 
her brothers, because one never knows how early 
bad morals may be inculeated. Then her papa 
came, and Hampstead, who in all this has encour- 
aged his sister. The young man is his friend. 
After this who will say that any nobleman ought 
to call himself what they call a Liberal? Then 
we came home; and what do you think has hap- 
pened? Hampstead has taken his sister to live 
with him at Hendon, next door, as you may say, 
to the Post-office clerk, where the young man has 
made himself thoroughly at home—and Kings- 
bury has permitted it! Oh, Geraldine, that is the 
worst of it! Am I not justified in declaring that 
I have divorced them from my heart ? 

“You can hardly feel as I do, you whose son 
fills so well that position which an eldest son 
ought to fill. Here am I with my darlings not 
only under a shade, but with this disgrace before 
them, which they will never be able altogether to 
get rid of. I can divorce Hampstead and his sis 
ter from my heart; but they will still be in some 
sort brother and sister to my poor boys. How 
am I to teach them to respect their elder brother, 
who I suppose must in course of time become 
head of the house, when he is hand and glove 
with a dreadful young man such as that! Am I 
not justified in declaring that no communication 
shall be kept up between the two families ? 
she marries the man, she will of course drop the 
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name; but yet all the world will know because 
of the title. As for him, I am afraid that there 
is no hope—although it is odd that the second 
son does so very often come to the title. If you 
look into it you will find that the second brother 
has almost a better chance than the elder—al- 
though I am sure that nothing of the kind will 
ever happen to dear Hautboy. But he knows 
how to live in that state of life to which it has 
pleased God to call him! Do write to me at 
once, and tell me what I ought to do with a due 
regard to the position which I have been called 
upon to fill in the world. 
“ Your most affectionate sister, 
“Ciara Kinespury, 

“P.S.—Do remember poor Mr. Greenwood if 
Lord Persifiage should know how to do some- 
thing for a clergyman. He is getting old, and 
Kingsbury has never been able to do anything 
for him. I hope the Liberals never will be able 
to do anything for anybody. I don’t think Mr. 
Greenwood would be fit for any duty, because he 
has been idle all his life, and is now fond of good 
living; but a deanery would just suit him.” 


After the interval of a fortnight Lady Kings- 
bury received a reply from her sister, which the 
reader may as well see at once: 


*“*Castie Hautsoy, November 9. 

“My pear Ciara,—I don’t know that there is 
anything further to be done about Fanny. As 
for divorcing her from your heart, I don’t sup- 
pose that amounts to much. I advise you to 
keep on good terms with Hampstead, because if 
anything were to happen, it is always well for 
the dowager to be friends with the heir. If 
Fanny will marry the man, she must. Lady Di 
Peacocke married Mr, Billyboy, who was a clerk 
in one of the offices. They made him Assistant- 
Secretary, and they now live in Portugal Street, 
and do very well. I see Lady Diana about ev- 
erywhere. Mr. Billyboy can’t keep a carriage for 
her, but that, of course, is her look-out. 

“As to what you say about second sons suc- 
ceeding, don’t think of it. It would get you into 
a bad frame of mind, and make you hate the 
very person upon whom you will probably have 
to depend for much of your comfort. 

“T think you should take things easier, and, 
above all, do not trouble your husband. I am 
sure he could make himself very unpleasant if 
he were driven too far. Persiflage has no cler- 
ical patronage whatever, and would not interfere 
about deans or bishops for all the world. I sup- 
pose he could appoint a chaplain to an embassy, 
but your clergyman seems to be too old and too 
idle for that. 

“Your affectionate sister, 
“ GERALDINE PERSIFLAGE.” 


This letter brought verv little comfort to the 
distracted marchioness, There was much in it 
so cold that it offended her deeply, and for a mo- 
ment prompted her almost to divorce also Lady 
Persiflage from her heart. Lady Persiflage seem- 
ed to think that Fanny should be absolutely en- 
couraged to marry the Post-office clerk, because 
at some past period some Lady Diana, who at 
the time was near fifty, had married a clerk also. 
It might be that a Lady Diana should have run 
away with a groom, but would that be a reason 
why so monstrous a crime should be repeated ? 
And then in this letter there was so absolute an 
absence of all affectionate regard for her own 
children! She had spoken with great love of 
Lord Hautboy; but then Lord Hautboy was the 
acknowledged heir, whereas her own children 
were nobodies. In this there lay the sting. And 
then she felt herself to have been rebuked be- 
cause she had hinted at the possibility of Lord 
Hampstead’s departure for a better world. Lord 
Hampstead was mortal, as well as others. And 
why should not his death be contemplated, espe- 
cially as it would confer so great a benefit on 
the world at large? Her sister’s letter persuad- 
ed her of nothing. The divorce should remain 
as complete as ever. She would not condescend 
to think of any future advantages which might 
acerue to her from any intimacy with her step- 
son, Her dower had been regularly settled. Her 
duty was to her own children—and secondly to her 
husband. If she could succeed in turning him 
against these two wicked elder children, then she 
would omit to-do nothing which might render his 
life pleasant to him. Such were the resolutions 
which she formed on receipt of her sister’s letter, 

About this time Lord Kingsbury found it ne- 
cessary to say a few words to Mr. Greenwood. 
There had not of late been much expression of 
kindness from the marquis to the clergyman. 
Since their return from Germany his lordship had 
been either taciturn or cross. Mr. Greenwood took 
this very much to heart. For though he was most 
anxious to assure to himself the friendship of the 
marchioness, he did not at all wish to neglect the 
marquis, It was, in truth, on the marquis that 
he depended for everything that he had in the 
world. The marquis could send him out of the 
house to-morrow ; and if this house were closed 
to him, none other, as far as he knew, would be 
open to him except the Union. He had lived 
delicately all his life, and luxuriously, but fruit- 
lessly as regarded the gathering of any honey for 
future wants. Whatever small scraps of prefer- 
ment might have come in his way had been re- 
jected as having been joined with too much of 

bor and too little of emolument, He had gone 
on. hoping that so great a man as the marquis 
would be able to do something for him, thinking 
that he might, at any rate, fasten his patron close- 
ly to him by bonds of affection. This had been 
in days before the coming of the present mar- 
chioness, At first she had not created any special 
difficulty for him. She did not at once attempt 
to overthrow the settled politics of the family, 
and Mr. Greenwood had been allowed to be bland- 
ly liberal. But during the last year or two great 
management had been necessary. By degrees he 





had found it essential to fall into the conserva- 
tive views of her ladyship, which extended simply 
to the idea that the cream of the earth should be 
allowed to be the cream of the earth. It is diffi- 
cult in the same house to adhere to two political 
doctrines, because the holders of each will re- 
quire support at all general meetings. Gradual- 
ly the marchioness had become exigent, and the 
marquis was becoming aware that he was being 
thrown over. A feeling of anger was growing up 
in his mind which he did not himself analyze. 
When he heard that the clergyman had taken 
upon himself to lecture to Lady Frances—for it 
was thus he read the few words which his son 
had spoken to him—he carried his anger with 
him for a day or two, till at last he found an op- 
portunity of explaining himself to the culprit. 

“* Lady Frances will do very well where she is,” 
said the marquis, in answer to some expression of 
a wish as to his daughter’s comfort. 

“Oh, no doubt.” 

“Tam not sure that Iam fond of too much 
interference in such matters.” 

“ Have I interfered, my lord ?” 

“I do not mean to find any special fault on 
this occasion.” 

“T hope not, my lord.” 

“But you did speak to Lady Frances when I 
think it might have been as well that you should 
have held your tongue.” 

“T had been instructed to see that young man 
in London.” 

“Exactly; but not to say anything to Lady 
Frances.” 

“T had known her ladyship so many years.” 

“Do not drive me to say that you had known 
her too long.” 

Mr. Greenwood felt this to be very hard, for 
what he had said to Lady Frances he had, in 
truth, said under instruction. That last speech 
as to having perhaps known the young lady too 
long seemed to contain a terrible threat. He was 
thus driven to fall back upon his instructions. 
“Her ladyship seemed to think that perhaps a 
word in season—” 

The marquis felt this to be cowardly, and was 
more inclined to be angry with his old friend than 
if he had stuck to that former plea of old friend- 
ship. “I will not have interference in this house, 
and there’s an end of it. If I wish you to do 
anything for me, I will tell you; that is all. If 
you please, nothing more shall be said about it. 
The subject is disagreeable to me.” 


“Has the marquis said anything about Lady 
Frances since she went ?” the marchioness asked 
the clergyman the next morning. How was he 
to hold his balance between them if he was to 
be questioned by both sides in this way? “I sup- 
pose he has mentioned her ?” 

“He just mentioned the name one day.” 

“Well 2” 

“T rather think that he does not wish to be 
interrogated about her ladyship.” 

“I dare say not. Is he anxious to have her 
back again ?” 

“That I can not say, Lady Kingsbury. I should 
think he must be.” 

“ Of course I shall be desirous to ascertain the 
truth. He has been so unreasonable that I hard- 
ly know how to speak to him myself. I suppose 
he tells you ?” 

“T rather think his lordship will decline to 
speak about her ladyship just at present.” 

“Of course it is necessary that I should know. 
Now that she has chosen to take herself off, I 
shall not choose to live under the same roof with 
her again. If Lord Kingsbury speaks to you on 
the subject, you should make him understand 
that.” Poor Mr, Greenwood felt that there were 
thorny paths before him, in which it might be 
very difficult to guard his feet from pricks. Then 
he had to consider that if there were to be two 
sides in the house, strongly opposed to each oth- 
er, with which would it be best for him to take a 
part? The houses of the marquis, with all their 
comforts, were open for him; but the influence 
of Lord Persiflage was very great, whereas that 
of the marquis was next to nothing. 





CHAPTER XII. 
CASTLE HAUTBOY. 


“ You’p better ask the old Traffords down here 
for a few weeks. Hampstead won’t shoot, but 
he can hunt with the Braeside harriers.” 

This was the answer made by Lord Persiflage 
to his wife when he was told by her of that di- 
vorce which had taken place at Trafford Park, 
and of the departure of Lady Frances for Hen- 
don. Hampstead and Lady Frances were the old 
Traffords. Lord Persiflage, too, was a Conserva- 
tive, but his politics were of a very different order 
from those entertained by his sister-in-law. He 
was, above all, a man of the world. He had been 
our ambassador at St. Petersburg, and was now a 
member of the cabinet. He liked the good things 
of office, but had no idea of quarrelling with a 
radical because he was a radical. He cared very 
little as to the opinions of his guests, if they could 
make theinselves either pleasant or useful. He 
looked upon his sister-in-law as an old fool, and 
had no idea of quarrelling with Hampstead for 
her sake. If the girl persisted in making a 
bad match, she must take the consequences. 
No great harm would come—except to her. As 
to the evil done to his “order,” that did not af- 
fect Lord Persiflage at all. He did not expect 
his order to endure forever. All orders become 
worn out in time, and effete. He had no abhor- 
rence for anybody, but he liked pleasant peo- 
ple; he liked to treat everything as a joke, and 
he liked the labors of his not unlaborious life 
to be minimized. Having given his orders about 
the old Traffords, as he called them in reference 
to the “darlings,” he said nothing more on the 
subject. Lady Persiflage wrote a note to “ Dear 
Fanny,” conveying the invitation in three words, 





and received a reply to the effect that she and 
her brother would be at Castle Hautboy before 
the end of November. Hampstead would perhaps 
bring a couple of horses, but he would put them 
up at the livery-stables at Penrith. 

“ How do you do, Hampstead ?” said Persiflage, 
when he first met his guest before dinner on the 
day of the arrival. “ You haven't got rid of ev- 
erything yet ?” 

This question was supposed to refer to Lord 
Hampstead’s revolutionary tendencies. “ Not 
quite so thoroughly as we hope to do soon.” 

“T always think it a great comfort that in our 
country the blackguards are so considerate. I 
must own that we do very little for them, and yet 
they never knock us over the head or shoot at us, 
as they do in Russia and Germany and France.” 
Then he passed on, having said quite enough for 
one conversation. 

“So you’ve gone off to Hendon to live with 
your brother ?” said Lady Persiflage to her niece. 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Lady Fanny, blushing at 
the implied allusion to her low-born lover which 
was contained in this question. 

But Lady Persiflage had no idea of saying a 
word about the lover, or of making herself in 
any way unpleasant. “I dare say it will be very 
comfortable for you both,” she said; “ but we 
thought you might be a little lonely till you got 
used to it, and therefore asked you to come down 
for a week or two. The house is full of people, 
and you will be sure to find some one that you 
know.” Not a word was said at Castle Hautboy 
as to those terrible things which had occurred in 
the Trafford family. 

Young Vivian was there, haf, as he said, for 
ornament, but partly for pleasure and partly for 
business. ‘He likes to have a private secretary 
with him,” he said to Hampstead, “in order that 
people might think there is something todo. As 
a rule they never send anything down from the 
Foreign Office at this time of year. He always 
has a Foreign Minister or two in the house, or a 
few Secretaries of Legation, and that gives an air 
of business. Nothing would offend or surprise 
him so much as if one of them were to say a 
word about affairs. Nobody ever does, and there- 
fore he is supposed to be the safest Foreign Min- 
ister that we’ve had in Downing Street since old 
’s time.” 

“ Well, Hautboy.” “ Well, Hampstead.” Thus 
the two heirs greeted each other. 

“ You’ll come and shoot to-morrow ?” asked the 
young host. 

“T never shoot. I thought all the world knew 
that.” 

“The best cock-shooting in all England,” said 
Hautboy. ‘ But we sha’n’t come to that for the 
next month.” 

“ Cocks or hens, pheasants, grouse, or partridge, 
rabbits or hares, it’s all one to me. I couldu’t 
hit ’em if I would, and I wouldn’t if I could.” 

“There is a great deal in the couldn’t,” said 
Hautboy. “As for hunting, those Braeside fel- 
lows go out two or three times a week. But it’s 
a wretched sort of affair. They hunt hares or 
foxes just as they come, and they’re always 
climbing up a ravine or tumbling down a preci- 
pice.” 

“T can climb and tumble as well as any one,” 
said Hampstead. So that question as to the fu- 
ture amusement of the guest was settled. 

But the glory of the house of Hauteville— 
Hauteville was the earl’s family name—at present 
shone most brightly in the person of the eldest 
daughter, Lady Amaldina, Lady Amaldina, who 
was as beautiful in color, shape, and proportion 
as wax could make a Venus, was engaged to mar- 
ry the eldest son of the Duke of Merioneth. The 
Marquis of Llwddythlw was a young man about 
forty years of age, of great promise, who had 
never been known to do a foolish thing in his 
life, and his father was one of those half-dozen 
happy noblemen each of whom is ordinarily re- 
ported to be the richest man in England. Lady 
Amaldina was not unnaturally proud of her high 
destiny, and as the alliance had already been ad- 
vertised in all the newspapers, she was not un- 
willing to talk about it. Lady Frances was not 
exactly a cousin, but stood in the place of a cousin, 
and therefore was regarded as a good listener for 
all the details which had to be repeated. It might 
be that Lady Amaldina took special joy in having 
such a listener, because Lady Frances herself had 
placed her own hopes so low. That story as to 
the Post-office clerk was known to everybody at 
Castle Hautboy. Lady Persiflage ridiculed the 
idea of keeping such things secret. Having so 
much to be proud of in regard to her own chil- 
dren, she thought that there should be no such 
secrets. If Fanny Trafford did intend to marry 
the Post-office clerk, it would be better that all the 
world should know it beforehand. Lady Amal- 
dina knew it, and was delighted at having a con- 
fidante whose views and prospects in life were so 
different from her own. “Of course, dear, you 
have heard what is going to happen to me,” she 
said, smiling. 

“T have heard of your engagement with the 
son of the Duke of Merioneth, the man with the 
terrible Welsh name.” 

“When you once know how to pronounce it, it 
is the prettiest word that poetry ever produced.” 
Then Lady Amaldina did pronounce her future 
name; but nothing serviceable would be done for 
the reader if an attempt were made to write the 
sound which she produced. “I am not sure but 
what it was the name which first won my heart. 
I can sign it now quite easily without a mistake.” 

“It won’t be long, I suppose, before you will 
have to do so always ?” 

“ An age, my dear! The duke’s affairs are of 
such a nature—and Llwddythlw is so constantly 
engaged in business that I don’t suppose it will 
take place for the next ten years. What with 
settlements, and entails, and Parliament, and the 
rest of it, I shall be an old woman before I am— 
led to the hymeneal altar.” 

“Ten vears!” said Lady Fanny. 








“ Well, say ten months, which seems to me just 
as long.” 

“Tsn’t he in a hurry ?” 

“Oh, awfully; but what can he do, poor fel- 
low? He is so placed that he can not have his 
affairs arranged for him in half an hour, as other 
men can do. It is a great trouble having estates 
so large and interests so complicated. Now there 
is one thing I particularly want to ask you.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ About being one of the bridemaids.” 

“ One can hardly answer for ten years hence.” 

“That is nonsense, of course. I am determined 
to have no girl who has not a title. It isn’t that 
I care about that kind of thing in the least, but 
the duke does. And then I think the list will 
sound more distinguished in the newspapers, if 
all the Christian names are given with the Lady 
before them. There are to be his three sisters, 
Lady Anne, Lady Antoinette, and Lady Anatolia ; 
then my two sisters, Lady Alphonsa, and Lady 
Amelia. To be sure, they are very young.” 

“They may be old enough, according to what 
you say.” 

“Yes, indeed. And then there will be Lady 
Arabella Portroyal, and Lady Augusta Gelashires. 
I have got the list written out somewhere, and 
there are to be just twenty.” 

“If the catalogue is finished, there will hardly 
be room for me.” 

The Earl of Knocknacoppul’s daughter has sent 
me word that she must refuse, because her own 
marriage will take place first. She would have 
put it off, as she is only going to marry an Irish 
baronet, and because she is dying to have her 
name down as one of the bevy, but he says that if 
she delays any longer he’ll go on a shooting expedi- 
tion to the Rocky Mountains, and then perhaps he 
might never come back. So there is a vacancy.” 

“T hardly like to make a promise so long be- 
forehand. Perhaps I might have a young man, 
and he might go off to the Rocky Mountains.” 

“ That’s just what made me not put down your 
name at first. Of course you know we’ve heard 
about Mr. Roden ?” 

“T didn’t know,” said Lady Frances, blushing. 

“Oh dear yes. Everybody knows it. And I 
think it such a brave thing to do—if you're 
really attached to him.” 

“T should never marry any man without being 
attached to him,” said Lady Frances, 

“That’s of course. But I mean romantically 
attached. I don’t pretend to that kind of thing 
with Llwddythlw. I don’t think it necessary in 
a marriage of this kind. He is a great deal older 
than I am, and is bald. I suppose Mr. Roden is 
very, very handsome ?” 

“T have not thought much about that.” 

“T should have considered that one would want 
it for a marriage of that kind. I don’t know 
whether after all it isn’t the best thing to do. 
Romance is so delicious !” 

“ But then it’s delicious to be a duchess,” said 
Lady Frances, with the slightest touch of irony. 

“Oh, no doubt! One has to look at it all round, 
and then to form a judgment. It went a great 
way with papa, I know, Llwddythlw being such 
a good man of business. He has been in the 
Household, and the Queen will be sure to send 
a handsome present. I expect to have the grand- 
est show of wedding presents that any girl has 
yet exhibited in England. Ever so many people 
have asked mamma already as to what I should 
like best. Mr. MacWhapple said out plain that 
he would go to a hundred and fifty pounds. He 
is a Scotch manufacturer, and has papa’s interest 
in Wigtonshire. I suppose you don’t intend to 
do anything very grand in that way.” 

“] suppose not, as I don’t know any Scotch 
manufacturers. But my marriage, if I ever am 
married, is a thing so much of the future that I 
haven’t even begun to think of my dress yet.” 

“Tl tell you a secret,” said Lady Amaldina, 
whispering. “Mine is already made, and I’ve 
tried it on.’ 

“You might get ever so much stouter in ten 
years,” said Lady Frances. 

“That, of course, was joking. But we did think 
the marriage would come off last June, and as 
we were in Paris in April, the order was given. 
Don’t you tell anybody about that.” 

Then it was settled that the name of Lady 
Frances should be put down on the list of bride- 
maids, but put down in a doubtful manner—as is 
done with other things of great importance. 

A few days after Lord Hampstead’s arrival a 
very great dinner party was given at the castle, 
at which all the county round was invited. Cas- 
tle Hautboy is situated near Pooly Bridge, just in 
the county of Westmoreland, on an eminence, 
giving it a grand prospect over Ulleswater, which 
is generally considered to be one of the Cumber- 
land lakes. Therefore the gentry from the two 
counties were invited, as far round as Penrith, 
Shap, Bampton, and Patterdale. The earl’s pro- 
perty in that neighborhood was scattered about 
through the two counties, and was looked after 
by a steward or manager, who lived himself at 
Penrith, and was supposed to be very efficacious 
in such duties. His name was Crocker; and not 
only was he invited to the dinner, but also his 
son, who happened at the time to be enjoying the 
month’s holiday which was allowed to him by the 
authorities of the office in London to which he 
was attached. 

The reader may remember that a smart young 
man of this name sat at the same desk with George 
Roden at the General Post-office. Young Crock- 
er was specially delighted with the honor done 
him on this occasion. He not only knew that his 
fellow-clerk’s friend Lord Hampstead was at the 
castle, and his sister, Lady Frances, with him, but 
he also knew that George Roden was engaged to 
marry that noble lady. Had he heard this be- 
fore he left London, he would probably have en- 
deavored to make some atonement for his inso- 
lence to Roden ; for he was in truth filled with a 
strong admiration for the man who had before 
him the possibility of such high prospects. But 
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the news had only reached him since he had been 
in the North. Now he thought that he might 
possibly find an opportunity of making known to 
Lord Hampstead his intimacy with Roden, and of 
possibly saying a word—just uttering a hint—as 
to that future event. 

It was long before he could find himself near 
enough to Lord Hampstead to address him. He 
had even refused to return home with his father, 
who did not like being very late on the road, say- 
ing that he had got a lift into town in another con- 
veyance. This he did with the prospect of hav- 
ing to walk six miles to Penrith in his dress 
boots, solely with the object of saying a few words 
to Roden’s friend. At last he was successful. 

“We have had what I call an extremely plea- 
sant evening, my lord.” It was thus he com- 
menced, and Hampstead, whose practice it was to 
be specially graceful to any one whom he chanced 
to meet but did not think to be a gentleman, re- 
plied very courteously that the evening had been 
pleasant. 

“ Quite a thing to remember,” continued Crocker. 

“ Perhaps one remembers the unpleasant things 
the longest,” said Hampstead, laughing. 

“Oh no, my lord, not that. I always forget 
the unpleasant. That’s what I call philosophy.” 
Then he broke away into the subject that was 
near his heart. “I wish our friend Roden had 
been here, my lord.” 

“Ts he a friend of yours ?” 

‘‘Oh dear yes; most intimate. We sit in the 
same room at the Post-office. And at the same 
desk—as thick as thfeves, as the saying is. We 
often have a crack about your lordship.” 

“T have a great esteem for George Roden. He 
and I are really friends. I know no one for 
whom I have a higher regard.” This he said 
with an earnest voice, thinking himself bound to 
express his friendship more loudly than he would 
have done had the friend been in his own rank of 
life. 

“That's just what I feel. Roden is a man that 
will rise.” 

“T hope so.” 

“He'll be sure to get something good before 
long. They'll make him a surveyor, or chief 
clerk, or something of that kind. Ill back him 
to have £500 a year before any man in the office. 
There'll be a shindy about it, of course. There 
always is a shindy when a fellow is put up out of 
his turn, But he needn’t care for that. They 
can laugh who win. Eh, my lord ?” 

“ He would be the last to wish an injustice to 
be done for his own good.” 

“We've got to take that as it comes, my lord. 
I won’t say but what I should like to go up at 
onee to a senior class over other men’s heads. 
There isn’t a chance of that, because I’m inde- 
pendent, and the seniors don’t like me. Old Jer- 
ningham is always down upon me just for that 
reason. You ask Roden, and he’ll tell you the 
same thing—my lord.” Then came a momentary 
break in the conversation, and Lord Hampstead 
was seizing advantage of it to escape. But 
Crocker, who had taken enough wine to be bold, 
saw the attempt, and intercepted it. He was de- 
sirous of letting the lord know all that he knew. 
“Roden is a happy dog, my lord.” 

“ Happy, I hope, though not a dog,” said Hamp- 
stead, trusting that he could retreat gracefully 
behind the joke. 

“Ha! ha! ha! The dog only meant what a 
lucky fellow he is. I have heard him speak in 
raptures of what is in store for him.” 

“ What!” 

“There’s no happiness like married happiness ; 
is there, my lord ?” 

“Upon my word,I can’t say. Good-night to 
you.” 

“T hope you will come and see me and Roden 
at the office some of these days.” 

“Good-night, good-night.” Then the man did 
go. For a moment or two Lord Hampstead felt 
actually angry with his friend. Could it be that 
Roden should make so little of his sister’s name 
as to talk about her to the Post-office clerks—to 
so mean a fellow as this! And yet the man cer- 
tainly knew the fact of the existing engagement. 
Hampstead thought it impossible that it should 
have travelled beyond the limits of his own fami- 
ly. It was natural that Roden should have toid his 
mother; but unnatural—so Hampstead thought 
—that his friend should have made his sister a 
subject of conversation to any one else. It was 
horrible to him that a stranger such as that should 
have spoken to him about his sister at all. But 
surely it was not possible that Roden should have 
sinned after that fashion. He soon resolved that 
it was not possible. But how grievous a thing it 
was that a girl’s name should be made so com- 
mon in the mouths of men ! 

After that he sauntered into the smoking-room, 
where were congregated the young men who were 
staying in the house. 

“ That’s a kind of thing that happens only once 
a year,” said Hautboy, speaking to all the party ; 
“ but I can not, for the life of me, see why it should 
happen at all.” 

“Your governor finds that it succeeds in the 
county,” said one. 

“ He polishes off a whole heap at one go,” said 
another, 

“Tt does help to keep a party together,” said 
a third. 

“ And enables a lot of people to talk of dining 
at Castle Hautboy without lying,” said a fourth. 

“ But why should a lot of people be enabled to 
say that they’d dined here ?” asked Hautboy. “I 
like to see my friends at dinner... What did you 
think about it, Hampstead ?” 

“Tt’s all according to Hampstead’s theories,” 
said one. 

“Only he’d have had the tinkers and the tai- 
lors too,” said another. 

“ And wouldn’t have had the ladies and gen- 
tlemen,” said a third. 

“T would have had the tailors and tinkers,” 
said Hampstead, “ and I would have had the la- 
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dies and gentlemen too, if I could have got them 
to meet the tailors and tinkers; but [ would not 
have had that young man who got me out into 
the hall just now.” 

“ Why, that was Crocker, the Post-office clerk,” 
said Hautboy. “ Why shouldn’t we have a Post- 
office clerk as well as some one else? Neverthe- 
less, Crocker is a sad cad.” 

In the mean time Crocker was walking home 
to Penrith in his dress boots. 


[TO BE OCONTINUED.] 





TRUE ART NEEDLE-WORK. 
By MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Ii. 

OLOR holds a most prominent place in deco- 
rative work, and calls for a great deal of 
thought and care. There has lately been marked 
improvement in this respect in all decorative art, 
and this improvement has spread to needle-work 
as well, though it is to be feared that it is only a 
fashion. There are already symptoms of a return 
to harsh contrasts and overbrilliancy ; none who 
have really educated their eyes to understand and 
delight in good color will ever go back to vulgar 
harsh tones at the call of fashion, though where 
art-work is supposed to be necessarily dull in 
color, and all dull coloring accepted as good art, 
one can not, perhaps, wonder that there should 
be a reaction. It shows great ignorance to sup- 
pose that art-coloring must be dull. The harsh 
brillianey of aniline dyes is rejected because they 
do not harmonize well, and because their brill- 
iancy fatigues the eye. In our previous remarks 
on color we spoke of the use of the terms key 
and scale, and just as a young musician has to 
observe the key in which a piece is set, and to 
be thoroughly acquainted with his scales, before 
becoming a proficient, so a study of simple keys 
of color should be made before venturing on in- 

tricate harmonies. 

The coloring of the embroidery should depend 
upon the color of the ground upon which it is to 
be worked. The simplest plan is to keep to the 
various shades of the color which forms the 
ground. For instance, if we wish to embroider a 
portiére, and a ground of gold-colored satin is 
chosen as best suiting the room in which it is to 
go, to keep within the simple key the design 
should be worked in shades of russet and golden 
brown, introducing here and there the lightest 
and darkest shades of brown and gold, thus strik- 
ing, as it were, the upper and lower octaves of 
the key-note. Where the ground is not a pure 
color—neither yellow, red, nor blue—but some 
combination of two or more, then a safe and good 
rule is to embroider with the colors which pro- 
duce the combination, Thas, on a ground of dark 
greenish-blue, a color composed of yellow and blue 
in unequal quantities, we can use either of these 
colors, or with equally good effect use both. If 
such colored stuff is to be used for a chair seat, 
a formal pattern worked in one or more shades of 
blue will be found satisfactory. Where greater 
prominence is desired, as for curtains, yellow can 
be introduced, either alone or with the blues. 
Taking red, by following the simple key, we work 
up from deep brown, through varying shades of 
warm brown, to deep crimson; or, by taking a 
yellower brown, up to purest yellow. The two 
scales can even be used in the same piece of 
work. 

It is well to accustom ourselves to the use of 
these simple harmonies before proceeding to con- 
trasts. By working on the same principle with 
the more complicated ground tints—those con- 
taining more than two pure tints—we shall be- 
come skillful in managing colors, and will learn 
to combine many coiors by judiciously interpos- 
ing some shade which, by partaking of each, 
will bring the two opposing colors together; the 
value of black for this purpose will be found 
by practice. The study of good painting, old il- 
luminations, and stained glass will be of immense 
advantage as regards combinations of color; 
but such advantages do not lie in every one’s 
way, and we must do our best to cultivate our 
eye without their aid. Sometimes, where the 
ground tint is formed of two or more colors in 
very unequal quantities, the most prevailing tint 
will be found the best to use in its pure state for 
the embroidery, Thus, for a maroon or red plum- 
colored ground, pure red pinks will be found more 
pleasing than any shade of blue—the lesser ele- 
ment in the ground color. As a rule, the warmer 
of the shades will be found the most generally 
pleasing, taken as the highest note of the scale, 
unless, of course, we are specially desirous of a 
cold effect. 

In color, as in design, we must be guided by 
the general effect. As we have shown, many de- 
tails in nature must be subordinated to the ele- 
ments of composition, to repose, and the general 
decorative scheme, and so we must consider, in 
our coloring, its decorative purpose before all 
else. What has been said about conventionality 
of form is equally true with regard to color; de- 
tail must be restrained, and a choice among de- 
tails exercised, for multiplicity of detail in color 
is as destructive of all force and clearness in gen- 
eral effect as multiplicity of detail is in form. If 
a flower be in nature yellow or blue, it is better 
to take a yellow or blue tint that will harmonize 
with the coloring of the rest of our work than to 
try to give the precise color of the original, with its 
veinings and shadings. Besides this, our work, 
as a whole, must be in keeping, and to attempt 
to combine a close imitation of nature in color 
with conventionalism in form would not be so, 
and our work would lose the quality of “ tone.” 

A good arrangement of light and dark colors 
may be of material aid to our composition ; the 
least important parts of our design should not be 
so brilliantly colored as to distract the attention 
from the chief points, but if, unfortunately, all 
the more attractive qualities both of design and 
color have got into one part of our composition, 





we can sometimes restore the balance by judicious 
heightening of the colors of some subordinate 
part: this is, however, not recommended ; it is 
far better to have the design properly balanced, 
both in color and form, when first conceived. 
Again, the absence of color in the ground will 
permit of greater variety of color in the orna- 
mentation, as in old muslin embroideries, where 
a charming effect is produced by the use of 
many bright but delicate tints in combinations 
that would not do on a colored ground, The 
very delicacy of the tints, perhaps, renders their 
variety possible where greater strength of color 
could not be borne. 

We wish to insist strongly on repose as a most 
necessary element in decorative work. Over-dec- 
oration is the bane of the present otherwise desir- 
able passion for beauty in all shapes. One rea- 
son that repose is so desirable is that decoration 
should be, in a certain measure, permanent, and 
that a strong appeal to our feelings and passions 
should not be made every time that we enter 
our rooms; the general effect should rather be 
one of comfort and restfulness in our ordinary 
rooms, gayety and splendor in those intended for 
festivities. . 

Having already said so much about preserving 
the balance of parts, it seems needless to say 
more on the subject of tone and the unity of ef- 
fect. To repeat, we must be careful to preserve 
the same style of treatment throughout, never al- 
lowing our love for or power of expressing cer- 
tain details to introduce them where they will be 
out of keeping with the amount of nature ex- 
pressed in the rest of the design, and holding our 
color under the same restraint. 

A few practical hints on designing will be of 
service to the beginner. It is a most excellent 
practice to make drawings from nature of single 
flowers and leaves of a plant in two or three po- 
sitions, and at the same time make a careful 
study of the plant as it grows, observing the 
manner in which the stalk and leaf are joined, 
and the general branching or subdivision of the 
plant. One such drawing at least should be col- 
ored from nature. Having these drawings to re- 
fer to when making our design will keep us from 
sinning against truth, for if our design is so far 
natural as to be recognizable as a certain flow- 
er, we must give the leading lines and character- 
istics of that flower truthfully. Some consider it 
a good plan to dissect the flowers, make section- 
al drawings of the various parts, and design from 
these; but a great danger from this course is 
that the designer goes too much by rule, all the 
feeling and expression of the flower are lost, the 
design becomes a thing of sections and measure- 
ments, and has too much the aspect of an archi- 
tect’s working drawing. 

In designing, flowers and leaves must be dis- 
posed with careful regard to composition, pre- 
serving a certain unity with variety, keeping the 
same amount of space covered by much the same 
amount of flower and leaf, so that the eye is not 
diverted from the centre, or what is meant for the 
principal group. Another point to be remember- 
ed (and this is the one most often forgotten) is 
the suitability of the design for the space it is to 
occupy. Asa rule, borders require formal treat- 
ment, especially for a horizontal position. A 
chimney valance or chair back, or other short 
border which the eye takes in at once, looks best 
where the design has a centre; but a long bor- 
der running along the top of a dado or under 
the cornice, or a table border, needs the element of 
repetition. Curtains and other hangings gener- 
ally look best with a graceful flowing pattern 
where the grace of nature is seized while other 
details are rejected. 

This consideration of suitability is another rea- 
son for conventionalizing natural forms in orna- 
mentation. The permanent decorations which 
we lean, or sit, or tread upon, or crumple up at 
our backs, are better conventionalized than made 
such a close imitation of nature as to suggest 
crushing a real flower or upsetting a bowl. This 
idea can be banished by arranging the flowers in 
a set device, which we perceive at once to be 
merely a pattern. The portitre design which 
lately took the chief prize in New York fails 
lamentably in suitability and tone, though the 
color may possibly have been the cause of its be- 
ing chosen for such high honor, One portion is 
over-conventionalized, the other over-natural, and 
the idea of pushing to one side a curtain holding 
a bowl overfull of roses, balanced on the top rail 
of a balcony, is bad in tone, and sins against 
good taste. 

Purely conventional designing in the manner 
of the scroll-work of the Renaissance requires a 
practiced eye and hand, but well repays the labor 
expended. Much copying and study of old work 
must be done before attempting to design in this 
style, and for our models we must look in every 
direction, and not to needle-work alone. Orna- 
mental sculpture, carving and metal-work, pottery 
and painting—all will give us designs worthy of 
attention, and though we may not wish to copy the 
designs literally, such study will give us a supply 
of ideas and suggestions. We never go to the 
South Kensington or to the India Museum with- 
out seeing hosts of exquisitely graceful arabesque 
and fret-work designs that we long to copy for 
the benefit of our countrywomen. Some of the 
Indian and Moorish and Persian designs and col- 
orings reach a perfection that we can never hope 
to surpass, though by careful study we might im- 
port their best points into onr modern ideas, and 
do something worthy to be placed in the same 
category ofgart-work. The title-pages of six- 
teenth and Seventeenth century books, and even 
the ornamental headings to chapters in modern 
books, will often afford hints. This style is par- 
ticularly suitable for outline-work. 

In all our studies we must be careful that what 
we copy is good of its kind, and true to the great 
principles which we have shown to be necessary, 
if our work is to be dignified by the name of art 
needle-work. The value of a knowledge of these 








principles is that they can be applied as a test to 
many varieties of style; and by art needle-work 
is meant every variety of work, both in style and 
material, that will stand the test of these princi- 
ples. Classical or Gothic, Persian or Japanese, 
Cretan or Russian, Spanish, Italian, English or 
American, may all thus be brought under the do- 
main of art, and our work need not be the less 
good and true, though it be in such totally differ- 
ent styles as the Renaissance and the Japanese. 

To sum up, then, a design to be good must be 
well drawn; that is, drawn with knowledge of 
form and accuracy of hand. The composition 
must not only be graceful in itself, but must fill 
the space assigned to it with ease and evenness, 
as well as be suitable in subject for the use to 
which it is to be put. The color‘must be har- 
monious and suited to the style of the design—a 
subdued copy of nature where the design is only 
slightly conventionalized; where more severely 
so, any coloring may be used that is in keeping 
with the surroundings. If these three points be 
observed, the quality of tone will also be obtain- 
ed, and the work be truly artistic. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

A. M., Boston.—We have repeatedly stated that we 
can not answer such questions by mail. You will find 
full information about weddings in the Bazar, Nos. 17 
and 48, Vol. XIV. 

Mrs. W. B. M.—Bazar No. 49, Vol. VIII, gives direc- 
tions for ebonizing wood. The paper will be sent you 
from this office on receipt of the price. 

A. J. P.—Braid your hair closely in a thick crown 
braid for the top of your head. 

DenteLLe.—Valenciennes of fine quality is probably 
the best lace for you to invest your $25 in. 

Sretca.—There is sufficient latitude in matters of 
dress for you to dispense with paniers, and wear the 
straight full skirt that is becoming to you, and which 
is still much used. 

Youne Lapy.—You will be safe in wearing again 
your white brocaded dress at most entertainments this 
winter. Wear light tan gloves and black slippers with 
black silk stockings; if you prefer the long black un- 
dressed kid gloves, wear them, as they are still fash- 
ionable. Your brother should not wear a swallow-tail 
coat in the daytime. 

Marion.—Your ideas about embroidering the black 
silk are very good. 

Litrte Dorritt.—A round skirt with pleats down 
the front, flat panel breadths on each side, and the two 
back breadths of drapery slightly lifted above the 
plain lower skirt will be suitable for an old lady's plain 
black silk dress. Then have an easy-fitting basque 
with revers collar and cuffs, and a side bow of watered 
ribbon. 

ILiro1s.—White piqué is still most used for small 
boys’ best dresses; then linens and ginghams for oth- 
er wash dresses. They are made to button in front, 
with box-pleating in the back forming the skirt, or 
else they have three box pleats from the neck down 
in front and behind. Deep collars are edged with em- 
broidery. 

Mortuer.—Dark dresses of soft flannels or camel’s- 
hair are more worn by children of three or four ye*is 
than they formerly were. Their wraps are coais of 
plush made with a shoulder cape, and long enough to 
conceal their dresses entirely ; these button down the 
front, and have pleatings let in the middle seam be- 
low the waist, or else two large box pleats are set in 
at the waist behind. If some cheaper cloak is needed, 
a gathered Mother Hubbard wrap of wadded cashmere 
is chosen. 

8. 8. C.—Black silk stockings and black slippers are 
worn with colored evening dresses, and also with 
white dresses, 

A Sussoriser.—Wash your chamois gloves in soap- 
suds, and dry them on your hands. They will seem 
almost like pulp when wet, and a little stiff when they 
are first dry, but will soon soften. 

Bevian.—Velvet suits are more worn than they have 
been for many winters. Ruby, sapphire, brown, and 
bottle green are the colors in vogue. The open pat- 
terns of embroidery done on the fabric are best liked 
for trimmings, but others use fur, and some object to 
anything but self-trimmings in pleatings, paniers, and 
panels. The Mother Hubbard cloaks are made less 
full than they were last winter, and those that are 
merely mantles and quite short are preferred to great 
cloaks. 

Suiverer.—Get a wadded silk vest or else a wool 
Cardigan jacket with sleeves to wear under your jacket 
for greater warmth. A Jersey will not be warm 
enough. The black beaded Jerseys are still very pop- 
ular when opened in front, buttoned up, trimmed 
with lace ruffs and jet fringe, and worn with black 
satin skirts. 

Brunetre.—Make your Spanish lace over-dress an 
elaborately looped polonaise without any lining, and 
add bows of black velvet ribbon. Then wear it for 
evening over a silk dress that has no sleeves, but is 
high in the neck or opened square. For the street, 
have a black satin or velvet lower dress. Put very 
full frills of Spanish lace as a trimming. 

* Dirtemma.—Do not alter your cloak, as it is in very 
good style. 

Gertreupe.—You should embroider your fan before 
it is mounted on the sticks, so that the wrong side of 
the work can be covered. 

Kats.—Make a short mantle of your black satin, 
with square sleeves, and trim it with two fully gather- 
ed satin frills, headed by a Spanish lace frill. Line it 
with plush or with quilted satin. This will be appro- 
priate. 

M. F.—Cloth is one of the most fashionable mate- 
rials for making an over-dress for a plush skirt. Have 
a slender polonaise with high drapery of the cloth, 
and trim it straight down the front and down the 
back with plush bands, or else with fur. 

Mrs. L.—Trim your sacque with a fur band at the 
wrists, neck, on the pockets, and down the open seam 
of the middle of the back, but not around the lower 
edge. 

Jrannetre.—Three yards of plush the entire width 
of the fabric should be passed around the hips like a 
panier sash, and tied in behind in a large bow of droop- 
ing loops. 

Y. L. 8.—Young ladies in mourning now sometimes 
lay aside black for evening entertainments, and wear 
white wool and even white satin dresses, with black 
gloves, black stockings, and biack slippers A young 
widow does not abandon her black, but wears a train- 
ed dress of silk entirely covered with English crape, 
and edged with cut jet beads, or else dull black beads 
like smooth pearls. White crépe lisse is folded in the 
square neck, and there are puffs of lisse at the wrists. 
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Flower Garnitures.—Figs. 1~7. 

Tue set Figs. 1-8 is composed of hair and cor- 
sage bouquets, and a long garland for the skirt of 
white roses and foliage. Two tiny glistening birds 
are secured in the skirt garland, and one a little 





larger in the corsage bouquet. 

In Figs. 4-6 a similar set is shown, composed of 
scarlet poppies and buds in satin and velvet and 
velvet foliage. The sprays are tied with loops of 
claret chenille 

Fig. 7, a bouquet for the hair, is a peony with 
buds and foliage in plush, with chenille stems, 
















EASY METHOD OF STUFFING AND 
MOUNTING ANIMALS AND BIRDS 
FOR HOUSEHOLD ADORNMENT. 


fap recesses found on each side of the chimney 


Fig. 1.—Harm Garnst- 
TURE.—[See Figs. 
2 and 3.] 






in most dwellings may be utilized by filling 
them with stuffed birds and animals, tastefully 
and naturally mounted; or arranged to form a 
part in a miniature museum. 

Animals that are intended to be preserved 
should, if wounded, be carefully and promptly at- 
tended to, lest the blood flowing over the plumage 
should stain and deface it; and this is best done 
by filling the orifice with tow, cotton, or dry plas- 
ter of Paris, the mouth, nostrils, and other orifices 
also requiring the same filling. 

If the weather is warm, and the stuffing can not 
be done immediately, a small slit should be made H} om 
in the lower part of the abdomen, the intestines i poy 
carefully drawn out with a pair of slender bullet 
forceps (such as surgeons use), and the cavity fill- 
ed with tow or cotton sprinkled with arsenic or 
pulverized alum. Small birds should be wrapped 
in tissue-paper to prevent the feathers from be- 
coming ruffled or broken. Fish should have the 
gills removed with sharp-pointed scissors ; the fins 
should be spread out and secured between two 
pieces of gummed paper, while pieces of tissue- 
paper should be spread smoothly over each side of 
the fish to protect the scales; the natural glutinous 





























‘ : . : Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt Fig. 2.—Overcoat ror Boy rrom 5 To 7 YEARS 
film exuding from the fish will nese oe rrom 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. oLp.—Fxont.—[For Back, see Page 36.] 

Should the feathers or fur become discolored or For description see For pattern and description see Supplement, 
soiled, however, they may be cleansed by an oper- Supplement. No. IX., Figs. 34-40, 


ation which requires great care. Take a little 
white Castile soap and soft water, and with a soft 
sponge gently wash off the soil; then, having provided some starch or arrowroot, finely pulverized, 
and a little clean silver or stone-cutter’s sand, proceed to dry out the dampness by placing the board 
on which the specimen is placed near a fire, with the washed part uppermost; then having the sand 
quite warm in a small dredging-box, dust it quickly and generously upon the feathers, meanwhile 
beating or patting with the other hand in the direction the feathers grow, but not so hard as to break 
them. As the first sand becomes damp, dust on another quantity, and thus continue until the 
feathers begin to appear dry, when shake out the sand, and begin to use the powder in like man- 
ner, which will bring the feathers to their proper condition of dryness and bloom. ‘ 

The implements and materials required by the amateur taxidermist are a sharp penknife, a pair sia 
of cutting pliers, a pair of strong scissors (of medium size), a long, narrow mustard spoon, a but- Fig. 2.—Skirt Garyrrurr.—[See Figs. 1 and 3.] 
ton-hook (such as we use for shoe-buttoning), a saddler’s needle (three-sided), flexible (annealed) 
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Fig. 1.—Casuuere anp Satin Evenixa Drs) Fis 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Corsacr Bov- 
quet.—[See Figs. 
1 and 2.] 


wire of three sizes, tow or cotton 
wadding, strong thread, chalk or 
whitening (powdered), alum, ar- 
senic, and arsenical soap. 

To skin a bird, cover a board . 
with a clean towel, and on it place 
the bird, breast uppermost. Take 
the knife, and dividing the fea- 
thers down the breast-bone, make 
a clear cut through the skin, but 
not into the flesh beneath, pass- 
ing the point of the knife from the 
insertion of the neck to the vent, 
and slipping the finger beneath it, 
on each side; with the other hand, 
pressing first one leg, then the 
other, down into the opening, you 
will be able to bring the bare knee 
through it, when with the scissors 
the joints can be readily cut, pull- 
ing the shank still adhering to the 
leg till the skin is turned back as 
far as it will go. While proceed- 
ing sprinkle a little alum on the 
inner parts, to absorb moisture. 
Scrape the bone quite clean, and 
with a little of your stuffing, well 
soaked with alum and corrosive 
sublimate, wind it until it is as 
large as when covered with the 
flesh, then pulling the leg by the 
claw, the bone and skin will again 
come into the former position. 
Both legs thus treated, proceed to 
skin round the back toward the 
rump-bone, sprinkling on alum as 
the work proceeds. When the 
inner end of the rump is reached, 
the bone must be cut through, 
and the skin turned over the 
back. Now suspend the bird by 
a wire hook inserted through the 
rump-bone, and then skin down. 
ward toward the wings, which, 
when reached, must be separated 
at the joints nearest the body, and 
the bones scraped, wound, and re- 
covered with the skin, in the same 


Fig. 7.—Bocqeer ror | 
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manner as the legs; then turning Fig. 1.—Miss's Crorn Coat witn Pivsn Trivuine, Pivsn Boxer, Fig 
Figs. 1 and 2.—Ciora axp Pivsn Derss.—Back ann Front.—Cur Parreen, No. 3169: Potonatse, the skin still further down to the AND Murr. | . 
25 Certs; Skirt, 20 Cents.—[{For description see Supplement.) head, the skull will be laid bare, 


For description see Supplement. For: 
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After the stuffing is finished, dip the brush into 
the solution, and pass it into the throat several 
times; also with the knitting-needle touch the eye 
sockets. Then taking a small bit of wax, place it in 
the bill, and press the mandibles gently together, 
and taking a No. 9 sewing needle, stick it into the 
lower one perpendicularly (for a purpose hereafter 
explained). Bring the feet together with another, 
and then run a thread through the knees, so that 
they may be drawn as closely as desired. 

Now introduce the glass eyes (to be procured at a 
taxidermist’s), by making a little hollow in the stuff- 
ing and putting the ball into it, and drawing the 
orbit around it. Paint the feet, bill, and eye orbits 
with the solution, and taking a box of proper size, 
fill it with the cotton or tow, forming an inclined 
plane from top to bottom; then opening a cavity 
suited to the size of the bird, place it in a sitting 
posture; then taking a piece of cork, fasten three 
pins in it like a three-legged stool, and place it un- 
der the bill as a support, pressing the needle (pre- 
viously stuck through the bill) down into the centre, 
which will afford a perfect support to the head. If 
the neck is desired higher or longer, add more cot- 
ton under the cork, and if the head is wished to be 
turned this way or that, to project one way or the 
other, it can easily be effected by the same manipula- 








Fig. 4.—THarr Garnt- 
TURE.—|See Figs. 
5 and 6.] 


tion. Ifthe wings are wished elevated, they must be 
raised with cotton; and if very high, supported with 
wire or sticks, When the wings are to be expanded, 
reverse the order of the feathers, commencing with 
the two middle ones, and when dry again place them 
in natural order, and they will forever retain it. In 
like manner, if a crest is desired erect, reverse the 
feathers for a few days, when they will readily as- 
sume the desired form. 

The box must now be pl iced in a cool position to 
dry out slowly, and here the corrosive sublimate so- 
lution proves its true value for rendering the skin 
soft and flexible for the length of time the pro- 
cess of drying is slowly and effectually carried for- 
ward. The small wing-coverts are apt to rise, on ac- 





count of the skin coming in contact with the wing 





a ‘ s . , bones, but by pulling gently with the thumb and 
Fig. 3.—Drrss zon Camp FROM 1 Fig. 4.—Dress FOR Gir FROM 6 TO finger, and pressing the feathers down fora day or 

To 3 YEARS OLD. 8 Years oLp.—Front.—| For Back, two, this can be remedied. The legs begin to grow 
For pattern and descriptionsee Sup- see Page 36.] stiff in two or three days, when they should be ar- 


plement, No. IIL., Figs. 17-20, 
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For description see Supplement. ranged in position, and curved around a stick, or 


straightened naturally, as desired. Two sharp nails 

must be driven upward through the stand on which the feet are to be fixed. At first make the stitches 

in sewing up the body quite loose, drawing them tighter with the button-hook. After drying, all 
threads holding the various parts together may be removed. 

In placing a bird on a spray, the first joint should be bent almost on a level with the foot, and in 


= standing on a level plane one foot should be placed rather behind the other. 

Perfect drying is the secret of satisfactory taxidermy; for if allowed to remain damp, putridity is 
sure to ensue, and the feathers will all drop off; therefore keep in a dry airy place until thoroughly 
dried out. Another important point is natural position, to secure which the habits and appearance of the 
' bird must be well known and imitated, either from nature or accurate plates. While drying, it is some- 
NING Drag Fig. 2.—Warre Gavze Eventya Dress. Fig. 5.—Skirt Garnttvne.—[See Figs. 4 and 6.] times necessary to bind thé body about with fillets of muslin in order to hold the feathers in their place. 


nent. For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 6.—Corsacr Bov- 
quet.—[See Figs. 
4 and 5.] 


and allow a semicircular hole to 
be cut in the back of it with the i 
knife, and turning it back like a , } Tp " 
flap, the brains are easily removed, i f y \ ny i 
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the cavity washed with alum, and ANY q \\¥ \ Hi } I hin) » 
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filling stuffed in. The greatest oan \ ay avin 
care must be taken during the ; . fi) ly i" \ 
whole operation not to stretch the \ bees ut m 
skin, or the form of the bird will 


be spoiled. The next step requires 
infinite care, namely, to extract 
the eyes. Cut slowly and cau- : ) . ni 
tiously until the lids are reached, : : TA mn 
then with a pair of forceps extract i i 
each ball from the socket; wipe | i | 
the orifice carefully, and with a = .\ i 1 ny 
camel’s-hair brush apply corrosive ! 
subiimate, and dust with alum; 
then fill with cotton previously 
saturated with corrosive sublimate 
solution, the best plan being to 
prepare a sufficient quantity of the 
filling before commencing. 

Next cut off the neck close to 
the skull, wash the stump and the 
entire skin with the solution, and 
dust with alum, after which pro- 
ceed with the stuffing. Regard- 
ing this, there are numerous meth- 
ods invented and adopted by va- 
rious taxidermists, but for the 
amateur we believe that of simply 
stuffing with cotton is by far the 
most practicable, as in using wire 
frames much care is required. 
We therefore take our prepared 
cotton, and with a knitting-needle 
and a smooth little stick we com- : | 
mence by taking small bits of the uhh till ia 
filling and carefully pressing it up 
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into place, proceeding thus until 
the whole cavity is filled; then, 
beginning at the vent, we sew up 
the orifice made in the belly, and 
as we proceed adding pieces of 
filling in order to make the proper 
rotundity. The taste of the oper- 
ator must lead her to make those 
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For pattern of Turban and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 21 and 22. beauty of animated nature. For pattern and description see Suppl., No, II., Figs. 7-16. For description see Supplement. 
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EASY FIGURES FOR THE 
GERMAN. 


HE figures of the German are almost endless 
in their variety and complexity, The few here 
given are easy of execution, and require but little 
preparation. The first thing to be done is to ascer- 
tain the number of couples willing to dance, and 
these must be seated on chairs placed close togeth- 
er, generally forming a complete oblong or circle. 
It is impossible to carry the dance all through 
successfully, and with due animation, without a 
couple who well understand the figures and lead 
the dance. If there are two couples, so much the 
better. Every one takes a turn at the central 
performance, one after the other, until the whole 
number has been gone through. When the num- 
ber of people dancing is very large, it is a good 
plan to have two pairs of leaders, and to have ev- 
ery figure done in duplicate in the centre of the 
room at the same time; or sometimes the figures 
are taken alternately by half the company, tak- 
ing one balf—say the top half—for one figure, 
and the bottom half for the next figure. A clap- 
ping of hands always announces the termination 
of a figure. No. 1. First of all, valse générale ; 
then the lady leading chooses two gentlemen, and 
asks them what animals they will be called. They 
choose; she then takes them up to a lady, who 
chooses one, and she dances with the other. The 
gentleman leading goes through the same per- 
formance, only with ladies, and he asks them 
what names of flowers they will choose, No, 
2. All the gentlemen form a ring; a lady is 
placed in the centre, and she slips a mask or 
night-cap over the head of some gentleman, the 
gentlemen all dancing round with their backs to 
her; she dances with the one she chooses. No. 
8. A lady is seated in the centre of the room, and 
a hand-bell is presented to her; cards are dealt 
round to the gentlemen; she rings out any num- 
ber she chooses, and dances with the gentleman 
who has a corresponding number on his card. No. 
4. A row of ladies and a row of gentlemen are 
laced back to back, one gentleman more than the 
ladies ; the leader claps his hands, and the gentle- 
men rush and try to secure a partner; one gen- 
tleman is always left out, and the rest all waltz 
together. No.5. Four ladies are placed in four 
corners ; four gentlemen dance round them ; each 
lady chooses some one; the person chosen stands 
by her side in the same corner; at last all four 
are chosen, and they all waltz together. No. 6. 
Ladies are turned out of the room, and show the 
tips of their fingers round the door, whieh is 
nearly closed; each gentleman chooses a finger, 
and dances with owner; ditto may be done with 
gentlemen. No. 7. A lady is seated in the cen- 
tre of the room; a high hat, with a handkerchief 
placed on the top of it, is placed at her feet, a 
gentleman has to stoop down on one foot and 
pick up the handkerchief in his mouth without 
touching the floor, No. 8. A lady is seated in 
the centre of the room; a cushion is placed at 
her feet; a gentleman is brought up, and he must 
try to kneel down on the cushion before she can 
drag it away with her feet; if she wishes to dance 
with him, she leaves the cushion and lets him 
kneel quietly. No. 9. A lady is seated in the cen- 
tre of the room; a looking-glass is given her; a 
gentleman is brought up behind her, and looks 
into the glass over her shoulder; if she does not 
wish to dance with him, she wipes the glass with 
her pocket-handkerchief, and he remains behind 
her chair whilst others are brought up. No, 10. 
A lady is seated in the centre of the room; a 
fan is given her; two gentlemen are seated with 
their backs on either side of her; she gives 
the fan to one, and gets up and dances with the 
other; the one with the fan pursues the dan- 
cing couple, hopping after them and fanning. 
No. 11, A lady is seated in the centre of the 
room; two gentlemen are seated with their backs 
on either side of her; she presents a glass of 
wine to the one, and dances with the other. No. 
12. A lady stands on a chair in the centre of the 
room, holding up a lighted candle; various gen- 
tlemen brought up jump and try to puff it out; 
the successful one dances with the lady. No, 13, 
A lady is standing in the centre of the room, 
holding two aprons tied up; two gentlemen stand 
in front of her; she throws each of them an 
apron, and the one who first gets an apron first 
dances with her. No. 14. Bouquets of flowers 
are presented to all the gentlemen; they present 
their flowers to the ladies they choose, and dance 
with them, No. 15. Ditto with ladies, presenting 
flowers to gentlemen. No. 16. A good finish is 
to march up, two and two, and bow to the host 
and hostess. 


HALCYON DAYS. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


HERE usually comes a season in the last 
month of the year when advancing winter 
pauses with a mild regret, and departing summer 
looks back, lingering with a sweet delay, and a 
spell of calmness rules the water and the shore. 
The skies are never a more tender blue, the wa- 
ters never swing their t waves more careless- 
ly to land; June itself has not the charm of these 
haleyon days, which seem like a remission of pen- 
alty, and which one enjoys with eyes closed to the 
past and future of storms. 

Of such days as these might the gentle placidity 
of life’s current with the Audenrieds have re- 
minded one. It was December now; it was the 
halcyon season ; soon would the snows of January 
be heaping all the graves, Once, indeed, it had 
been June, the blossoming of May, the sumptuous 
warmth and spice end thunder-gusts of August ; 
then the dead and dreary days of November, it 
may be, had come; but now there was the time 
of peace and rest, If there were no leaves on the 
beautiful tracery of the bare boughs, there was 
the more space for the sunshine to fall through ; 
if it was not the musky breath of summer, nei- 
ther was it any boreal blast, only that still air in 











which sometimes a late and unchilled stem puts 
forth a flower that blooms unconscious of the 
frost that is to follow. 

It was not to any such late happiness that Vio- 
let Masters looked forward in her eighteenth 
year. Then life had stretched before her, a broad 
country whose distant sun-pierced purples were 
but veiled in the rosy mists of hope, and it was all 
a background to one figure, the figure of Arnold 
Audenried, whose existence seemed to her the 
central fact of the universe. 

Up to the time when first she saw him some- 
thing very different had been that central fact. 
She had lived, one might almost say, with but a 
single end in view—the cultivation of her dramat- 
ic powers for a histrionic future, It had not 
been in the least with a view to livelihood that 
such a purpose had been entertained, but because 
her father had seen in her what he deemed to be 
the beginnings of greatness. He would not have 
sacrificed her to stage-life for anything less than 
its first prizes—the fulfillment of art and the 
plaudits of a world; and although her mother 
had shrunk from the ordeal for her, she had 
yielded to her husband’s determination and her 
own perception of the fitness of things, and for 
eight years Violet’s studies had all been subordi- 
nated to her destiny, her father’s oversight being 
constantly directed not only to her general edu- 
cation, but to her music, her elocution, and her 
human sympathy; he acquainted her with scenes 
of sorrow, and he fitted up a little stage for her, 
whereon she went through the parts he chose, 
wiih her mother as sole audience, except for him- 
self walking up and down the scenes, and helping 
out from his book. Yet to her it never seemed 
an empty stage or an empty pit; these two were 
enough for her; and for the rest, as a writer 
seems to hold the invisible throng of his readers 
in view, so to her the world was present sharing 
the joys and sorrows of the thing she was that 
hour, and in that hour she was the thing so thor- 
oughly that she forgot she had another identity. 

It sometimes made her father’s feeble heart 
throb too strongly for his comfort to see the al- 
most absolute completeness of the girl and her 
part. He already forefelt the adoration of the 
multitude at her feet, half worshipping the gen- 
ius that could clothe itself in one ideal and an- 
other as in a garment, and the beauty of the sup- 
ple shape, the pure dark face with its cameo-like 
outlines and its pansy-soft eyes, and lost in the 
luxury of those sweet and penetrating tones, 

There were, indeed, few voices like Violet's ; 
its lowest tones had a carrying power that made 
them audible as the vibrations of its highest ; its 
range was like the range and play of a singing 
voice, and its sonority was as full and rounded 
as it was flute-like, and lingering on the ear in a 
honeyed cadence, so that one seemed to hear it 
when hearing it no more, It was only the echo 
of his own words to her father when the man- 
ager to whom he took her in the city generously 
recognized all this, offered her an engagement, 
and made every outlay to bring out, when the 
next season should come, a player who was to be 
better, in time, than a mine of gold to him, 

Much of this peculiar study had been pursued 
as a family matter, saying little of it to friends 
and neighbors; only in a cluster so united and 
wrapped in one another could so important a 
matter have been kept quiet—so quiet, indeed, 
that when Arnold Audenried came to the place 
to take his uncle’s estate—the great farm and 
mansion of which he had become the heir—and 
moved about, mingling with the people, he never 
heard a hint of it. 

He was a West Point man, and had seen some 
little service, and was now on a leave of absence, 
meaning to discover if there were any charm in 
the quiet life of town and country to wean him 
from camp and barracks; and of course to every 
young girl that looked on him he was the hero 
of a hundred fights, as glorious a warrior as Achil- 
les himself, 

He was certainly as proud as Achilles; and if 
he was not born of a goddess and a king, felt his 
birthright equally noble, and his ideals and his 
standards equally lofty. Like Achilles he want- 
ed Briseis to himself; for one of his most cher- 
ished notions was concerning the veiled individu- 
ality of the wife, enveloped in that of the hus- 
band, the almost inviolate privacy of her exist- 
ence. Sir Gawain’s bride, who lived under the 
disguise of being ill-favored to all other men and 
beautiful only when alone with himself, was not 
very different from the bride he would have 
liked. Imagine, then, his consternation when he 
found himself in love with Violet Masters, and 
heard in one breath that she was destined for the 
stage, and in another that her father refused his 
consent to the suit.of any lover whatever. “She 
is already married,” said her father, “ married to 
her art.” And if young Audenried had had his 
sword on he would have liked to strike the sen- 
tentious arbiter of his fate with the flat of it 
across his face. 

It was a dilemma that aroused him. There 
were two things to contend with—Violet’s genius 
and her father’s resolution. Fighting was his pro- 
fession ; and the fact of having something to over- 
come only made him all the more in earnest, It 
would be bliss to find Violet’s love for him strong- 
er than the bent and education of her life. It 
would be triumph to defeat the will of the des- 
pot who had so contumeliously dismissed him. 
He set himself about it. 

As for Violet, she only knew that from the day 
she had first met him walking alone across the 
fields, and looked in his eyes as he bent and 
handed her the veil the wind had whirled away 
and dropped, there had seemed to be nothing in 
all of creation that signified but this bright-haired 
young hero with his steel gray eyes. Art? That 
was a thing of course, like life. But he—he was 
like the bright archangel at heaven’s gate. Still 
she was not a person of self-introspection, and 
was but half conscious of her own sensations, 
mecting him constantly on sailing and riding par- 





ties as long as the late fine weather lasted, and 
afterward in this house and the next, without 
fully realizing that her thoughts and emotions 
centred in him, till one night in spring, when the 
air was fresh with the scent of upturned furrows 
and early blossoms, he lingered with her at the 
gate after the young moon had set, and star by 
star darkness had scaled the sky, and going away 
had stooped his lofty head, and taken the first 
kiss of her sweet young lips. 

It was the next day that he spoke to her father, 
only to receive the imperious command to forget 
her, “It is too late,” said Violet, taking courage, 
when her father would have laughed at it all 
with her mother; “I love him now.” 

“Love him as much as you please,” presently 
said her father, who was becomipg a monomaniac 
in the matter of her future, “ but let it end here. 
I have no doubt it is better for you to love, to 
have the experience of every passion in life, if 
you could, that your art may be deepened and en- 
riched. and illumined by it. But you can not 
serve two masters, and marriage ends your ca- 
reer.” The summer wind blowing on the fixed 
crags of the everlasting hills makes more impres- 
sion than his words did on Violet. And when 
her lover came to her, later, with his protestations 
of passion, she confessed as much, “The idea,” 
said she, “of my being unable to love my own 
lover because as Juliet I love Romeo !” 

“But as Juliet you never will love Romeo,” 
the lover said. And she looked up at him with 
frightened eyes as she began to understand his 
words—frightened because she felt the fate be- 
fore her, the power that was within her, the im- 
pulse that propelled her, and knew that play she 
must. But presently her heart ceased its wild 
flutter ; hope came back to her. She moved away 
from his side to the window, and looking out at 
first, she began singing to him some of the songs 
of Shakspeare. 

“Do you not like it?” she said, archly, as she 
paused. 

“ Ah, yes, to me, to mine, Not to the world.” 
And then her color was in its place again, her 
eyes were burning as brightly, her smiles coming 
as quickly, as ever; she too had something to 
conquer—both her father and her lover. She 
would marry the one despite the other; she would 
play for the one despite the other, Conquer 
them? Of course. With love, with sweetness, 
with power, with triumph, They were forces, 
and great ones, but she could reduce them, It 
never occurred to her that between two such 
forces she could be ground to powder. And her 
arms were about the one to-day, and her kisses 
on his lips; and to-morrow she was rapt in the 
new reading that the other had discovered, the 
study of the reasons for the new posture, the 
gesture that was to heighten strength or add to 
charm, : 

But her father had no mind to give his foe fair 
field, and it was in the week after her avowal that 
he suddenly summoned her to a journey for 
which her mother had made all the necessary 
preparation, and without word of warning, or any 

consultation with Audenried, he took her off to 
the manager who was so swift to recognize what 
he himself was so sure of, and who made the en- 
gagement for the next season. 

“T have confidence in her,” Mr. Masters had 
said to his wife before starting; “ but if he fails 
to see what I believe is there, then I may hesitate 
more about this business with young Audenried.” 

“Ts it worth while,” the less venturesome wife 
had asked, “to blast her life-long happiness 
for—” 

“ Her happiness !” had cried the father. “ Her 
happiness is to be in her glory, in her art, in me.” 
And he brought her back, gay and radiant him- 
self, from the revelation of her genius to the great 
manager, and bent himself from that hour still 
more to the perfection of her method, 

She too was gay and radiant. She could not 
bring herself to comprehend her lover’s insuper- 
able objection to the course marked out for her. 
She thought it was because he feared failure for 
her, and so delicately put this face on it. “ But 
when he sees my success,” she said, “ when he 
hears those storming plaudits they are telling of, 
those hands clapping like the beat of innumera- 
ble wings, he will fee] differently. He will be 
proud, instead—proud and glad, my darling!” 
And there was not one taint of vanity in it all; 
it was merely the consciousness of power possess. 
ed, which she acknowledged to herself as the mis- 
tress of so much bank stock, of so much infor- 
mation, of such and such a divine secret, might 
have thought of her different possession, And 
she signed the contract with an unfaltering hand, 
realizing well the all but unexampled advantages 
it gave her, an untried débutante, and resolved to 
do her utmost by the generous confidence of the 
manager, resolved too that she would not fail 
her father in what she well understood had been 
the purpose and work of all his later life. As 
for her lover, was he not herself ? 

Mr. Masters did not now make any secret of 
what had been done, and Audenried only felt that 
Violet was the tool of a task-master, from whom 
it was his duty and privilege to set her free—a 
task-master who meant to make money by her— 
by her, his Violet! But he must fortify himself 
in the work with the only ally possible—her love 
for him, Neither anger nor resentment must he 
excite, nor must he allow indifference to grow by 
neglect, And never was lover tenderer, more as- 
siduous, more unceasing and unfailing in all the 
gentle duties and cares that make his kingdom, 
and proclaim him king of it. 

Love for him? It was more like adoration 
that she felt. He might have trampled through 
her heart’s blood had he needed to do so on the 
way to any pleasure or preferment for himself. 
Only this one thing must be impossible, that she 
should fail her father, that she should break her 
contract and her plighted word. And then the 
time of the later autumn approached, and the 
contest began, 
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She thought she had kept the subject out of 
his sight and thought. In truth, it had not been 
absent from him a moment. ‘“ We shall be mar- 
ried in November,” he asserted, as if he expected 
her to contradict him, 

“Tn December,” she said, sweetly. “ After my 
first engagement.” 

“Your first engagement! Is not your engage. 
ment with me your first ?” he demanded, half an- 
grily, half laughing. 

“You know what I mean,” she pleaded. “ At 
the theatre, you know.” 

“Nonsense!” he cried. “We have put child. 
ish things behind us. There is no theatre in our 
affairs. You are mine, not the world’s; our 
hearth-stone is your stage. You shall have parts 
enough to play.” And he would have lured her 
down to his side again. 

“No, Arnold,” she said, calmly, but her lovely 
face as white as ashes. ‘ You know it is other- 
wise. I could wish it were not. Ido, But it is.” 
And it was all she could do to speak, “Even if 
my father had not spent his life upon it, if my 
name had not been signed to the contract, I yet 
might feel it impossible to disobey the instinct 
in me. But I would try. I love you so,” she 
cried, with her hands clasped over her heart, “I 
would try my best. Oh, Arnold, indeed I would !” 

“ Nonsense !”” he said again, coolly, rising and 
buttoning his coat. “I am, at any rate, but a 
poor subject for your theatricals.” And he bow. 
ed and left her. 

But he came again that night; he came to re- 
new the matter every night. He urged, he storm. 
ed, he pleaded, he threatened, he never once gave 
sign of seeing any reason for lowering his flag, 
He kept her in a tumult of passionate feeling. 
She wept till her eyes were hollow, till her throat 
was hoarse, It was strange love that made her 
so wretched, she said. Strange or not, it was all 
the love he had, he answered. Then her father 
swept down on them, and declared that he would 
not have his child so agitated; her colors, her 
contours, were already impaired; her voice, wet 
with tears, had already lost something of its tim- 
bre. Audenried must leave her now during these 
few weeks, or else he must leave her forever, 
“No! no! no!” cried Violet, the pulse beating at 

her throat half stifling her utterance. But her fa- 
ther led her to the door and closed it upon her, 
and went back to Audenried. It was a stormy 
hour; their voices rose through the house; Vio- 
let lay on her bed, her face hidden in the pillows; 
her mother walked the floors, wringing her thin 
hands; then the doors slammed, and Audenried 
strode up the street. Mr, Masters’s step was 
heard in the hall; he went back into the draw- 
ing-room, and closed the door again, When his 
wife crept down he was sitting bolt-upright, his 
hand upon the table; but he was stone-dead. 

When Audenried came to the house, as this 
dreadful news spread through the town, Mrs. 
Masters would not see him; she felt that that 
gusty scene had killed her husband; and al- 
though the physicians presently said that, storm 
or calm, it would have made no difference, his 
heart was in that state that he would have died 
at just that instant, it was not till long afterward 
that she could rid herself of the impression. She 
had risen as if inspired by her husband’s will, 
and was directing everything, 

But Violet lay helpless, Her vitality seemed 
for a while to have gone with her father’s, as if 
he had been the breath of her life. Play? She 
must play more than ever. His dear wish stood 
beside her like a compelling elemental force. 
Yet how could she ? 

It was not till the manager came down and ex- 
hibited his insistence, and showed her that dra- 
matic time and tide wait neither for life nor 
death, and took her affairs into his own hands, 
that she rose from her bed, crushed and torn, and 
went with him and Mrs. Masters, 

But once in the city, away from home, and in 
the temple of her destiny, the power and passion 
of her art came back to her; she forgot herself 
again in her work, forgot also her grief, her cares, 
her fears. The streets were billed, the papers 
were prepared, rumors were on every lip, every 
player in the company was in an enthusiasm 
about her, and the night came that was to prove 
her fate and fame. 

Yes, she was grace and beauty itself, as she 
stood there, with the foot-lights making that im- 
passable gulf of lustre between her and the great 
crowded house, where fans and feathers waved, 
and jewels glittered, and the eyes of happy women 
shone, and all was like some gorgeous bed of flow- 
ers fluttering in the wind and sunshine, while the 
music hummed its underbreath of tune. Yes, 
she was beauty itself, with her startled eyes, her 
perfect curves; she was grace itself, with her 
half-poised foot, her suspended attitude—but why 
did she not move, why did she not speak ? 

Why did she not move? Why did ghe not 
speak? Was it Audenried, sitting there before 
her to hamper, to harry, to hinder, that silenced 
her? Was it her beating heart? The people in 
the side scenes rubbed their hands ; it was stage- 
fright; nothing could be better, nothing could 
promise more. The prompter murmured the 
lines; one after the other the players made busi- 
ness and gave her the cue, Some in the house 
would re-assure her by a gentle applause; others, 
ignorant and wondering, felt the charm of the 
frightened picture she presented, and uncertain if 
it were not part of the play, followed with kind 
noise of fluttering palms in multitude. And at 
last her lips moved again, but moved in silence; 
moved once more, and no sound came; a wild 
terror filled the eyes—no acting there; her hand 
rose slowly and clasped her throat. She had lost 
her voice. And they led her from the stage as 
the curtain fall 

She went back to the little home, and lay there 
for weeks between life and death. When she 
went about again, her hair was white as the ashes 
of her happi But Audenried knew nothing 
of it, He was off to his life of Indian warfare 
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on the plains; and it was twenty years before, 
bronzed by suns, and scarred by knives, and lamed 
by bullets, he came back, one cold, crisp day, to 
the old mansion of his uncle. 

He had no thought of seeing Violet again. If 
he had not forgotten her, he regarded that time 
of his life in which she had taken part as but a 
mad episode of youth. He was nearly fifty. He 
wanted no more storms or struggles. He only 
longed for rest. He would have liked a hearth- 
stone, and a gentle face beside it, some one there 
giving him comfort, sympathy, hope, at this hope- 
less point of life; but fate had willed differently. 
He had learned some subordination in these twen- 
ty years. It was of no use fighting with fate. 

But he would dispose of this old Audenried 
property, and then be off to the capital or some 
of the army centres, to end his days with com- 
rades in as bad straits as himself. The honors 
he had taken urged him to take no more, and he 
had resigned his commission. In fact, he had 
not one interest left in life. 

Still he looked about him in the village, seeing 
this wreck and the other, asking no questions at 
all, but taking things as they came, and going to 
church, when the week wore round to Sunday, a 
little before the hour, that he might be in the old 
Audenried corner pew unnoticed, and see the con- 
gregation come in, and note the changes for him- 
self. 

But who was this already in the Audenried 
pew? What gracious lovely woman, with the 
soft black eyes shedding lustre under the waves 
of silver hair and over the cheeks smooth as the 
velvet petals of a peach blossom? More beauti- 
ful than any girl with the crude charms of youth, 
more sweet, more graceful, more gentle, more al- 
together to his heart, as she stood with the clus- 
ter of little rosy Sabbath-school children about 
her, leading, yes, leading them in their conclud- 
ing hymn, “ Hebron,” he thought, or some such 
sweet old tune. 

He only hung a half-moment on his heel, and 
then stalked up the side aisle to that corner pew, 
just as the children were filing out before her, 
just in time to detain her on its threshold. 

For a second all the blood in her body was in 
her brow, then it had surged back and left her 
so white she seemed about to fall. ‘“ You have 
not forgotten me, Violet?” he said. He did riot 
tell her he had all but forgotten her, that he had 
called his love of her a mad episode. Now, in- 
deed, it did seem a mad episode—the ecstasy of 
madness that he could ever have left her, that he 
could have suffered such comfort, such sweetness, 
such delight, to be lost out of his life, that he 
could have made a desert of two lives. 

“Forgotten you!” she said, in those delicate 
tones that had come back to her long ago in the 
place of her old rich and sonorous voice. 

“T will never give you a chance again,” he mur- 
mured. “I will never let you out of my sight 
again.” 

For a moment she was rigid. Something said 
to her she should dismiss him, she should let 
him go, she should pass him by; that dignity, 
self-respect, honor, required it. And then one 
hurried, timid glance at the face above her—the 
same dear bright face for all its scars, the face 
that might not have had the scars, perhaps, had 
she been less self-willed. But he saw the wa- 
vering, and bent to her ear. “The church is not 
too sacred a place to hear marriage vows,” he 
said. “ Why is it too sacred for me to urge them 
there? See, there is Dr. Meriden at the vestry 
door ; his surplice has not changed a thread. One 
needs no license in this State, thank God! Vio- 
let, will you let me live a comfortless old age? 
You shall never regret it.” And when the bell 
began to toll, Mrs. Audenried was coming back 
from the altar on her husband’s arm, and taking 
her seat in the family pew. 

It was December then, and the season of the 
haleyon days, It has been that haleyon season 
with them ever since. Yet when they recall that 
sharp period of suffering and sorrow that they 
knew, Audendried looks at his happiness like a 
thing in hand. 

“Tt was a baleful, blasting comet that swept 
through our youth,” she says. 

“But we know,” he answers her, “that the 
best wine is that wrung from the grapes of the 
comet years.” 
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CHAPTER III.—( Continued.) 


PresEnNTLY she left the table to go to her aunt. 
The steward put a box of cigars upon the table, 
real Havana tobacco, as I speedily discovered. 
It seemed almost a profanation to smoke in such 
a cabin, and I wondered how Lady Brookes would 
relish our easy manners if the fumes reached her 
berth. Sir Mordaunt, filling a great meerschaum 
pipe, flung himself along the lee lockers, and made 
a pillow of his arms, and Norie sat pulling swift- 
ly at his cigar, as though the sooner he made an 
end the better he should be pleased. 

There was not the faintest motion in the ves- 
sel. She was, indeed, still leaning under the 
fresh draught of air, but the swinging trays hung 
over the table without oscillation. The cabin 
was resonant with the humming of the wind up 
aloft, and by listening I could hear the noise of 
the rending of the smooth water by the stem of 
the yacht, and the hissing of the bow wave break- 
ing into foam abreast of the gangway. 

“Tt should take a deal of this to tire a man,” 
said I, 





“You mean a man who likes it,” replied Sir 
Mordaunt, ‘“ But, Lord bless me, Walton, there’s 
a deal of cant in yachting. I know owners of 
yachts—fine vessels too—who after lying a fort- 
night in one harbor will creep away on a smooth 
fine morning to another harbor a few leagues dis- 
tant, and stop three weeks there. They call it 
yachting! They might do as well with a wherry. 
Take one of those yachtsmen’s trips from the Isle 
of Wight. After spending a month at Cowes, 
the owner of the vessel—who you may be sure is 
a mighty nautical fellow in his brass buttons and 
naval cap—orders the anchor to be got up, and 
away they go for Weymouth. They stop at 
Weymouth a fortnight. Their next voyage shall 
be to Teignmouth. Here three weeks are con- 
sumed in sitting under an awning and fishing 
over the side. Torquay is not very far off, and 
so our friend goes to Torquay, and there he stops 
until it is time to lay the vessel up. I once ask- 
ed a friend of mine who did this sort of thing 
regularly—who kept a large yacht, but hated the 
sea as cordially as my wife does—why he went 
to the expense of a small fortune a month in 
making water excursions which he abhorred, 
when he could visit all the principal sea-board 
places by rail for the cost of his men’s wages 
for one week. ‘Pooh! pooh!’ said he, ‘you’re 
always sneering.’ But I meant no sarcasm,” 

“Your niece would shame some of those fel- 
lows, Sir Mordaunt,” said Norie. “I think she 
would like to be on the water all the year round.” 

“Her father was a sailor—that may account 
for her taste.” 

I asked if her father was living. 

* No, he died—why, it must be now over twelve 
years since—off the west coast of Africa, where 
he was then commanding a small vessel of war. 
What a fine, handsome man he was!—a real 
heart of oak! Why, I see him, Walton, as I 
see you; his brown face and bright blue eyes, 
and hair like a lion’s mane tossed upon his fore- 
head!” He blew out a great cloud of tobacco 
smoke, and lay behind it, silent, musing, and 
pensive. 

“ And Mrs. Tuke?” I asked. 

“Dead too, Walton—dead too. She was my 
only sister, and I felt her loss terribly. The news 
of her husband’s death broke her heart. I don’t 
mean this metaphorically. She died half an hour 
after the news was given her, and as the doctors 
could not account for her death, her body was 
examined, and her heart found ruptured. What 
think you of that, Norie ?” 

“Tt admits of a physiological explanation,” re- 
plied Norie, putting down his cigar, half smoked 
out. 

“ Ay, of course,” said Sir Mordaunt, choking off 
the science that was threatened. “ But what an 
illustration it is of woman’s love !” 

“T should say your niece inherits her parents’ 
fine qualities,” I exclaimed. 

“She does. She is brave and good and warm- 
hearted, and it is most fortunate that my wife 
thought of asking her to join us. You see,” look- 
ing at Norie, “ it is unavoidable that Lady Brookes 
should not always be able to preserve that gen- 
tleness of temper which was one of her delight- 
ful qualities down to the time when her health 
gave way. It was necessary that she should 
have a companion—one of her own sex, I mean— 
a friend and equal, to read to her, and talk, and 
be with her, Ada fits the post to a hair, and I’m 
glad she promises to thoroughly enjoy the run. 
Shall we go and see what’s doing on deck ?” 

We climbed the companion steps and emerged 
into a glorious crimson evening. It was half 
past seven by the clock under the skylight; the 
sun was a vast, magnificent, rayless globe, throb- 
bing, and still of a most dazzling glory, poised 
over the flashing sea in the west; and all away 
in the south the water was crisp with the break- 
ing heads of the little seas. The Lady Maud 
was sailing very fast, as any one might have told 
by following the narrow milk white wake to 
where it vanished in the far, dark blue distance 
astern. The wind was extraordinarily rich to the 
taste, and blew as warm as a woman’s breath in 
the face. It had come around another point into 
the southward during dinner, and we buzzed 
along with our square yards well against the lee 
rigging, and with plenty of main-sheet coiled 
down near the after-grating. There were smacks 
and bigger vessels scattered about—the dark 
brown canvas of the former as red as blood in 
that light—standing down Channel; and broad 
upon the weather bow was a yacht apparently 
steering for the Isle of Wight—an immensely 
lofty vessel, cutter rigged, with the squarest main- 
sail I ever saw (indeed, the gaff was very nearly 
as long as the boom), and a long, narrow, racing 
hull, so slender that it was wonderful to see such 
a mighty volume of canvas supported by it. Her 
lee rail was very nearly level with the foam, 
and the water all around her and astern was 
white with her rushing, as though she were in 
the midst of breakers, 

“There’s one of those vessels which are plea- 
santer to watch than to be aboard of,” said Sir 
Mordaunt, dryly. 

Beautiful she certainly looked when we got a 
windward view of her, showing so much yellow 
metal that you might have sworn her hull was 
made of brass. But what pleasure people can 
find in holding on to the weather rail of a deck 
that slopes up and down like the side of a wall, 
in carrying on until the lee bulwarks are under 
water, with a fine prospect of turning turtle if any- 
thing jams when the order is given to let go, I 
can not imagine. 

Just before eight o’clock Purchase called the 
crew aft, and divided them into watches. He read 
out their names, and the men stepped on one side 
or the other according to the watch they were put 
into. Sir Mordaunt stood near the skylight, 
smoking his pipe, and was evidently much im- 
pressed by Purchase’s square nautical figure and 
deep sea voice, and the peremptory gestures of 
his hand as he sung out the names. The men 





looked a very respectable company as they stood 
in a crowd near the gangway. They were in uni- 
form, of course, with the name of the yacht in 
gold letters upon their caps, and white drill or 
duck breeches and white shoes. Some of them 
had bushy whiskers, and showed their throats 
like men-of-war’s men. When Purchase had 
gone through the names, he cleared his pipes, 
took a squint astern to see if Sir Mordaunt was 
listening, and spoke out as follows: “ Now, my 
lads, here we are bound to the West Hindies, 
with a beautiful vessel under our feet, and an A 1 
gent as our boss. The voyage, as you all know, 
is undertaken for the cure of her ledship’s health, 
and may the Lord keep His eye upon this hooker 
for that reason!” Here he gave another squint 
astern to see if Sir Mordaunt was still listening, 
and then walked a few paces to leeward and 
spat over the rail into the water, after which he 
came back. “ Men, we all know one another, and 
that’s a good job. We’re not aboard a coalman. 
I don’t say it ’1l be all nothen to do but to sit down 
and be blowed along, unless we runs short of holy- 
stone, and lose pride in this here lovely whiteness 
and brightness,” pointing to the decks and to a 
brass binnacle just before the foremost skylight. 
“ But it ain’t colliering, mates. No calking want- 
ed here, boys, and the clews, ye see, fit the yard- 
arms,” looking aloft; “and the gear don’t want 
greasin’, nor the duff washin’ to get the coal dust 
outof it. So, mates, as we’re bound to be comfort- 
able, give three cheers, one for Sir Mordaunt, 
vother for her ledship, and one for the vessel. 
Take your time from me.” 

The men were on the broad grin all the time 
the old fool harangued them, but they cheered as 
they were told, and heartily enough; yet the 
whole thing to me was as loose and unsailorly as 
a scene in a play—what with the spotless white 
decks, never to be met in that perfection in any 
other craft than a yacht, and the flowing rig of the 
men, and old Purchase in his brass-bound cap. 
All that was wanted, when the skipper ended his 
speech, was a band of music to strike up, and a 
song sung, the whole concluding with a marine 
ballet. I wondered that Sir Mordaunt did not see 
how theatrical and unshipshape was this bit of 
sailorizing in his skipper; but instead of look- 
ing at it as I did, he was pleased and gratified 
by the cheering. 

“A most characteristic speech, was it not?” 
said he, as old Purchase went forward in the tail 
of the men. “ Just what a hardy old salt would 
say. I wish Lady Brookes had been on deck, 
and seen the men grouped in front of the old 
chap.” 

The evening was gathering fast, and the moon 
in the south grew brilliant as the red flush in the 
west faded. I lounged about the deck with Sir 
Mordaunt, and he then went below to his wife. 
It was the best hour of the day, cool with dew 
and the blowing of the wind; the moon flashed 
up the sea in silver under her, and in the east the 
stars were shining like riding-lights down to the 
horizon. There were three or four men in the 
bows of the yacht, and their voices came aft in a 
faint gruff murmur; but from that point to where 
I stood, near the after-skylight, the deck was de- 
serted, and beautiful the sight was of that deck, 
as white as paper in the moonlight, with the 
shadows of the shrouds ruled in thin but deeply 
black lines upon it and upon the white hollows 
of the gaff foresail and mainsail, which gleamed 
—to compare a big thing with a little thing—like 
the inside of an oyster shell, a pearly surface shot 
with faint shadow; while swelling above these 
spacious concavities the topsail aft, and the stay- 
sail between, and the square canvas forward, 
topped by the little beautifully cut top-gallant- 
sail, looked as vague as puffs of steam under the 
stars. 

Observing somebody to leeward gazing at the 
sea under the main-boom, I peered at him, and 
presently made out that it was Tripshore, the 
mate, 

“T doubt if this wind will hold very long,” said 
I, crossing over to him. 

“T don’t think it will, sir. It’s inclined to 
slacken away to nothing,” he answered, stepping 
back a pace, and casting his eyes aloft. 

“Where should we be about now, think you, 
Mr. Tripshore ?” said I. 

“Well, as I reckon, we should be coming on to 
Portland High Light presently,” he replied, point- 
ing away out on the lee bow. 

““ Why on earth does the skipper take this wide 
offing?” Iasked. “I should have imagined that, 
as an old coalman, he would have been glad to 
keep the land in sight as long as ever he could. 
Is this your first trip with him ?” 

“ Ay, sir; I never set eyes on him before.” 

“What are your experiences as a sailor?” 

“Why, ve been yachting for the last three 
years ; but all my time before was spent in big 
ships.” 

“And what sort of a crew have you got to- 
gether, Mr. Tripshore? Pretty good men, eh ?” 

“ Well, it’s like this, sir: they’re just about 
the average kind of yachts’ crews—a mixture; a 
few smart sailors, several middling ones, and sev- 
eral bad ones, I should say—sogers, sir; but tak- 
ing ’em all round, I reckon they'll do.” 

I stood talking to him for some time, for his 
manner of speech brought up old days in my 
mind. It was like being at sea again in the old 
hookers I sailed in to hear him. I was sure he 
was a better man than Purchase, and thouglit it 
would have been a good job had he got the com- 
mand instead of the other. 

Gradually, as we stood conversing, the vessel 
lost her list, and the sharp shaling of the water 
to leeward subsided, and now and again the main- 
boom swung in. To leeward of us, about half a 
mile ahead, and showing about three points over 
the starboard bow, was a small lugger-rigged 
smack that was holding her own against us in a 
manner that proved her a fast sailer for a craft 
of her kind. I was examining her through a 
night-glass, and picturing her little cabin, and 





the men asleep on the shelves, and letting my 
fancy run loose on her, when a pretty voice at 
my ear said: “The wind is dying away, Mr. Wal- 
ton. What a pity!” 

It was Miss Tuke, and alongside of her was one 
of the big mastiffs, with his back on a jevel with 
her hand. 

“I am glad you have come on deck,” said I ; 
“for you would be missing a lovely night by stop- 
ping below. There will be no wind at all soon. 
But what should that matter? We are not timed, 
and the longer we can keep Lady Brookes at sea, 
the stronger her health will grow. Is she coming 
on deck ?” 

“No; she is in bed,” she answered, “ and Uncle 
Mordaunt is reading her to sleep. What a good 
husband he is! Did you ever try to read anybody 
to sleep ?” 

“Never. But I fancy I could do it, though ; 
and more quickly than most people.” 

“Tt’s very heartless work,” said she. “ When 
one reads aloud one likes to be admired for good 
delivery, or one wants the book to be admired. 
But to read in order to make a listener sleepy is 
a real hardship. It must be like steering the 
phantom ship I have read about, that is always 
trying to double the Cape—tiresome work, Mr. 
Walton, and nothing to be gained even if the 
Cape should be doubled.” 

“T should wonder at your simile if Sir Mordaunt 
hadn’t told me you were a sailor’s daughter,” 
said I. 

“Yes, my dear father was a sailor,” she an- 
swered, in a low, sweet voice. “If I had been a 
man, I am sure I should have been a sailor. It 
is a hard life, no doubt, as you said; but there 
is no nobler and more manly profession.” And 
after a pause, “ What vessel is that out there ?” 

“A smack, Take this glass; you will see her 
plainly.” She looked, and then gave me the glass 
and went to the compass, and as she peered into 
it the haze of the lamp sparkled in her hair, and 
her face looked like a piece of exquisitely sculp- 
tured marble. 

“ Weren’t you in the merchant service ?” she 
asked, coming back to mé. 

I told her yes. 

“Isn’t the Royal Navy better?” said she. 

“No doubt,” I answered. 

“T don’t believe you think so, though,” said 
she, laughing. 

“The merchant service turns out finer seamen, 
because in the merchant service a man goes 
through a training he never gets in the navy,” 
said I. “The life is harder, the experiences al- 
ways of a practical kind, and there is no playing 
at sailor, as there is in the navy. But the navy 
man has the better social position; all the sea 
songs which are made are about him; he puts 
state money into his purse, wears a uniform, and 
his ship is always clean.” 

“Yes, and how beautiful his ships are, too!” 
she cried. 

“How many years ago are you speaking of, 
Miss Tuke ?” 

“T suppose I must say when I was a little girl, 
for then it was that I saw a frigate called the 
Impérieuse. If I knew your sea terms I could 
describe her. I can see her now, resting like a 
swan upon the water, with a broad white belt 
painted along her, dotted with cannons, and ma- 
jestic masts, and crowds of white-frocked sailors 
upon her decks, and red-coated sentries at her 
side. If I were a man, what would I give to com- 
mand such a ship!” 

“Oh, you are speaking of the age of wood: we 
are now in the age of tanks. I remember the 
Impérieuse ; I saw her in China, in the Bay of 
Pechili, and alongside of her a sister ship, the 
Chesapeake, with Admiral Hope’s flag flying. Ay, 
they were lovely fabrics indeed. We shall never 
see their like again for every picturesque quality 
that made the fifty-gun frigate the loveliest object 
in the world.” 

Here Norie forked his body through the com- 
panion; he stood sniffing and looking around 
him, and presently spied us under the main-boom. 

“Surely this can’t be the sea!” he exclaimed. 
“Where are the waves? Why, it’s like Winder- 
mere, or an Irish lake!’ 

“You can not have waves without wind,” an- 
swered Miss Tuke, “‘and you see, Mr. Norie, there 
is no wind,” and as she said this the foresail 
flapped heavily, and the main-boom swung in al- 
most amidships, and forced us to quit that part 
of the deck. 

“But there’s no swell,” pursued the doctor. 
“ Do you notice, Miss Tuke, that the vessel doesn’t 
heave in the smallest degree ?” 

This was true enough, The water was indeed 
extraordinarily smooth, and had been so all day, 
but never so noticeable for that as now, owing to 
the burnishing of it by the moonlight, and the 
failing of the wind, and the reposeful shadow that 
girdled it. Even the light canvas was giving an 
occasional flap as the expiring draughts of air 
came and went, but these were the only sounds 
aboard the schooner. The fellows had come out 
of the bows, and but one man stood there now ; 
the rudder-head never stirred, and the wheel 
chains were as quiet as the backstays ; there was 
not an atom of motion in the hull to strain a tim- 
ber or to cause the faintest jar. We stood for 
some time without speaking, and wondering at 
the silence, which the darkness in the north, and 
the flood of brilliant silver in the south, and the 
beautiful stars burning brightly upon the sea-line, 
and the ebony surface upon which our vessel hung, 
inade mysterious enough to subdue the feelings, 
when suddenly we heard the sound of a concerti- 
na, and a male voice singing to the simple melo- 
dy, stealing across the sea from the direction of 
the smack on our lee bow. 

“Hush!” whispered Miss Tuke, lifting her 
hand. 

We listened. 

“*Tom Bowline,” as ’'m a man!” cried IL. 
“Fancy a fisherman singing ‘Tom Bowline’! 
How the rascal warbles! ‘ Faithful be—low he 
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d—d—did his du—oo—ty!’ Ab, what a lovely 
old song is that !” 

“ You can’t hear the words, surely ?” exclaim- 
ed Norie, straining his ears. 

“No; but don’t I know them, doctor? ‘ And 
now he’s gone aloft!’ Methinks I behold the spirit 
of the old tar listening. Do you see him, Miss Tuke 
—with your mind’s eye, I mean—finely silvered 
over by this moonlight, his pigtail upon his back, 
and a junk of tobacco standing high in his bronzed 
cheek ? Imagine if this sea—this very identical 
piece of water we are looking at—could give up 
its dead! What a wonderful variety of costumes ! 
—Romans who were tossed overboard from old 
Oesar’s galleys; Vikings who had been blown 
through the Straits of Dover, and foundered in 
sight of fleering native Britons ; Armada Span- 
iards; De Ruyter’s Dutchmen; Yankee priva- 
teersmen. Heavens, what an array of doublets, 
ruffs, peaked beards, 
steeple-crowned hats, 
horse - pistols, and 
swaggering figures.” 

“Upon my honor, Mr. 
Walton, it’s enough to 
make a man afraid to 
look over the side,” 
said Norie. 

“The music has 
stopped!” exclaimed 
Miss Tuke. “How 
soft and yet how clear 
the tune was!” 

“No thanks to the 
man, who, I'll wager, 
has a hoarse pipe, nor 
to his concertina, an 
odious instrument 
even when well play- 
ed,” said I; “but to 
this beautifully polish- 
ed surface of water, 
which sweetens the 
sounds that glide 
along it, and to the 
distance that lends en- 
chantment. Figure 
some noble tenor— 
Rubini, or Mario, or 
Giuglini—singing toa 
soft band of music 
away out yonder. If 
moonlight and music 
and feeling and water 
can make a smacks- 
man’s song a sweet 
sound, think — oh, 
think—of a great art- 
ist sending his rich 
flute-like notes rolling 
across that breathless 
surface! Why, Mr. 
Norié, every fish with 
ears to hear would 
float up ‘out of the 
black depths to heark- 
en, and cod and turbot 
and soles, ay, and the 
brown dab and the 
silver sprat and the 
green crab, might be 
had without the bother 
of shooting a trawi.” 

“Forward, there!’ 
sung out Tripshore, 
who had been pacing 
the deck abreast of 
the gangway; “ lay 
aft some hands, and 
get a drag upon the 
lee forebraces !” 

The fellow on the 
look-out echoed the 
order, and in a few 
moments several dark 
figures came along, 
coils of rigging were 
flung down, and the 
yards were braced up. 
The noise brought Sir 
Mordaunt out of the 
cabin. 

“Hillo, Walton!” 
he called out. “Has 
the wind all gone? 
Why, just now we had 
a stiff breeze.” 

“All but gone, Sir 
Mordaunt.” 

“Ts that you, Mr. 
Tripshore ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What are you do- 
ing ?” 

“ Trimming sail, sir. 
The draught’s drawed 
ahead; but it ‘ll be 
failing us altogether 
presently.” 

“We're booked for what the Spaniards call a 
furious calm,” said I. 

It was, however, the right sort of weather to 
make one’s self comfortable in. Chairs were 
brought, the steward placed decanters and glasses 
upon the skylight, and there we sat in the moon- 
shine, which was now so brilliant that I could 
have read a book by it. 

I inquired after Lady Brookes. * She was asleep. 
“And the best thing, too, for her,” said Norie. 

“And sleeping very soundly, Norie,” said Sir 
Mordaunt, cheerfully. “Oh, depend upon it, the 
doctors ave right. There's nothing like sea air.” 

I heartily agreed with him as I Jay back in the 
very easy chair that had been placed for me, 
watebing the smoke of my cigar, blue as steel in 
the moonlight, go up straight out of my mouth. 
But though there was no air to be felt on deck, 
the light canvas was faintly drawing aloft, and 
the occasional sobbing of water under our coun- 








ter was a sure indication, upon that perfectly 
smooth surface at all events, that the yacht had 
steerage-way. 

We were in the midst of a mild argument, the 
subject of which had been started by Norie. 
Presently I noticed Tripshore, who was stumping 
the port side of the deck as regularly as a sentinel 
in front of his box, suddenly stop, and peer at the 
sea over the weather bow, sheltering his eyes with 
his hand from the moonlight. After a bit he 
went aft, and spoke to the fellow at the wheel, 
and then he returned, and stood sheltering his 
eyes and staring. 

“T faney Tripshore has sighted something 
worth looking at, to judge by the attention he is 
giving it,” said I, unwilling to be the first to ad- 
dress the man. 

Sir Mordaunt broke off in what he was saying, 


and called out, “ What do you see, Mr. Tripshore?””” 


“Why, sir, what looks to me uncommonly like 
a ship's boat adrift,” he answered, pointing in the 
direction into which he had been staring. 

We left cur chairs and went to the side, where 
we stood peering and peering. 

“T see it, uncle!” exclaimed Miss Tuke. _ “ Look 
at the big star there, like a lantern over the sea: 
the object is exactly under it.” 

“In the very wake of its light,” said I, and I 
went for the night-glass. 

“Isn’t it a boat, sir?” asked Tripshore. 

“Certainly,” I answered, after a prolonged 
squint; “but I don’t see anybody in her.” 

The glass passed from hand to hand, and all 
were agreed that it was a boat that had gone 
adrift, unnoticed, whilst towing astern of a ship. 

“Can’t we edge down to her, somehow, Trip- 
shore?” said Sir Mordaunt. “I should like to 
have a close look at her.” 

“I'm afeard there’s not much edging to be 
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done, sir,” responded Tripshore, grinning, and 
casting his eyes round the sea. The breathless- 
ness of the calm that had fallen could be seen in 
the water under the moon, where the magnificent 
flashing silver reflection was as motionless as a 
surface of illuminated looking-glass. And yet, 
wonderful to relate, on looking over the side, I 
saw that the schooner was still obeying the im- 
pulse of some very phantom of a draught of air 
overhead, for there were bubbles crawling by, 
and ripples as fine as the wires of a piano-forte 
breaking from her stem, and resembling silver 
threads upon the dark water as they came aft 
within the sphere of the moon’s reflection. 

“You might shove her up a little, do you know, 
Mr. Tripshore,” said I. “She ought to bear it. 
Here we are, moving without wind, which proves 
that the Lady Maud is bound to go, no matter 
how you head her.” 











men by box-hauling them yards about, sir,” said 
he, looking at me. “If our anchor was over, I 
should reckon some big fish had got hold of it, 
and was showing us the way down Channel.” 

“ Quarter-deck, there!” bawled the man on the 
look-out in the bows. “There’s a boat away out 
yonder ahead of us!” 

“ What are ye hollerin’ about ?” growled Trip- 
shore. ‘We've been watching of it this half- 
hour. Why didn’t you report it before ?” 

“°Cos I didn’t see it,” answered the man. 

“Yachtsmen are like new-born puppies when 
they get upon the sea—blind for several days,” 
rumbled Tripshore in his gizzard, looking at me. 

A quarter of an hour passed, by which time 
the boat was about a third of a mile distant. 
But the yacht had now come to a dead stand, I 
threw the end of my cigar overboard, and watch- 
ed it, but it did not shift its position by a hair’s- 
breadth. A wonder- 
ful calm, truly! Often 








“IT WAS MISS TUKE, AND ALONGSIDE OF HER WAS ONE OF THE BIG MASTIFFS, WITH ITS BACK ON A LEVEL 
WITH HER HAND.”—From a Drawine sy W. St. Jonn Hanrre. 


He immediately told the man who was steer- 
ing to starboard the helm. That the vessel was 
moving was shown by her creeping round so as 
to bring the moon on the port bow. 

“Why, Sir Mordaunt,” I exclaimed, “ you’ve 
got a wonderful ship here! Of course there is a 
current of air aloft, but would any man believe 
that a yacht of this tonnage will answer her helm 
on such a sea as this ?” 


“<The helmaman steered, the ship moved on, 
Yet never a breeze up blew,’” 


chanted Miss Tuke, melodiously, at my elbow. 

“ Don’t go on with those rhymes, or you'll come 
to dead men, Ada,” said the baronet. 

“Tt beats cock-fighting,” exclaimed Tripshore, 
looking up at the canvas that hung’ without a 
stir. “I thought the draught was ahead just 
now, but favoring it must be, if it’s anywheres 
about at all. Yet there’s no use worriting the 





afterward I recalled 
that picture—the sea 
like ebony in the east, 
but gloriously radiant 
in the south ; nothing 
in sight but the little 
boat, and the smack 
on the starboard beam, 
looking like a fold of 
gray mist upon the 
dark water; the sky 
black as ink on the 
skirts of the haze 
which floated around 
the small, brilliant, 
yellow moon, and all 
up aloft as silent as 
the grave. 

“ Heaven have mer- 
cy! what’s that?” 
Pooh! only the cold 
snout of one of Sir 
Mordaunt’s great dogs 
upon the palm of my 
hand. 

“Why, Walton, 
man, what a shout! 
Do you know you have 
made me drop my ci- 
gar?” exclaimed Sir 
Mordaunt;: and he 
stooped and groped 
about the deck, 

“T beg to apolo- 
gize,” saidI. “I was 
a million miles high 
among the stars, and 
to be brought back to 
earth by that rascal’s 
nose was really too 
great a trial ;” and I 
shook my fist at the 
splendid brute, who 
contemplated me with 
a languishing eye, and 
half a fathom of 
tongue hanging out 
of his jaws, as if he 
were trying to bolt the 
ensign. Miss Tuke 
was shaking with 
laughter. I believe 
she had shoved the 
dog's head against my 
hand. 

“That boat both- 
ers me,” said Sir Mor- 
daunt, looking at it 
through the night- 
glass. “ Now that we 
have neared her, she 
seems more like a 
wherry than a ship’s 
boat.” 

“T wonder John- 
ny Fisherman hasn't 
sighted her,” said I. 
“ But be she what she 
will, it must take us 
all night to come up 
with her if there’s to 
be no more wind than 
what we have now. 
So, Sir Mordaunt, if 
you like to order me 
away in one of your 
boats, I shall be hap- 
py to overhaul the lit- 
tle derelict, and give 
you areport upon her.” 

“A good idea, Wal- 
ton; but why shonld 
you have the trouble 
of going? Tripshore 
there—” 

“No, no; Pll go.” 

On this the neces- 
sary orders were giv- 
en, the watch came aft, and presently I was in the 
stern-sheets of one of our smaller boats, rowed 
by a couple of men, and heading for the source of 
our puzzlement. 

* Do you see the phosphorus now, Miss Tuke 9” 
I shouted as we shoved off, calling to her as she 
stood, with her uncle and Norie, watching us from 
the yacht’s side. Every dip of the oars flashed 
the water up in fire, and whole clouds of the green 
radiance revolved in the wake of the boat. I 
looked at the yacht when some distance from her, 
and heartily wished Miss Tuke had been with me, 
to see the beautiful moonlight picture. The ves- 
sel was more like a phantom than a real thing; 
her sails pale and visionary, the water under her 
as black as ebony, and reflecting like wan and 
fainting stars the points of tremulous brilliance 
kindled in her mirror-like sides by the exceedingly 
clear and powerful moonbeams, 

(to BE conTiNvED.] 
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Fig. 2.—Emprowery ror Pittow-Casz, Fig. 1 
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Fig. 1.—Caair Back.—Janrna Emproinery.—-[See Fig. 2.] 


Embroidered Pillow-Case.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue top of this linen pillow-case is ornamented with a border in 
cross stitch embroidery worked with indelible red cotton. Fig. 2 
gives the design for this border, which may be worked either over 
strips of canvas basted on the linen, or by the help of a tracing, 
such as is shown in the illustration. The edge is trimmed with 
gathered lace. 


Chair Back in Janina Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue ground for this chair back is coarse cream-colored linen. It 
is ornamented with Janina embroidery in filoselle silk of the dull 
tints characteristic of this kind of Oriental work. The whole de- 
sign as it is shown 
in Fig. 1 is traced 


For design see Supplement, No. XL, Fig. 42. 


manner shown in Fig. 2, which shows a corner figure. The needle 
is brought up at the left edge, across and down on the right edge, up 
on the same side at one-eighth of an inch behind the point at which 
it went in, across to the left edge, and down at one-eighth of an 
inch from the last stitch on that side, out again at the same point 
with that stitch, after which the process is repeated. The work is 
illustrated in detail on page 420, Bazar No. 27, Vol. XIV. The 
main stem is in 
dull gold, the 


on the linen with Ze Lh iy leaf-shaped top 
the belp of Fig. 42, MS Ady yi — AN eo and bottom of 
Supplement, which = SS y~ the comer figure 


gives one-quarter 
in full size. The 
inner solid parts of light and dark 
the work are exe- ZH) Dir olive green, the 
cuted first, in a Wd small leaflets in 
stitch which cross- claret-color, and 
es from side to side the dots in blue. 
somewhat like a cross The stem stitch edge is 
seam, after which the out- worked with black silk. 
lines are defined in stem The border is in corre- 
stitch. Work is always sponding colors. The 
begun at the tip of a leaf chair back is hemmed, 
or branch, and carried on and edged with variegated 
toward the end in the Fig. 2.—Janina Emprowery ror Cuair Back, Fic. 1. silk ball fringe, 


and the leaves 
on the sides in 












Fig. 1.—Movrnine Bonner. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Movrnine Bonner. 
For description see Supplemeut. 
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CASHMERE AND Srripep 
Vetvet Dress.—Back. 
[For Front, see Fig i? 


Piatn axp Pian CLora 
Dress.—Bacx.—[ For 
Front, see Fig. 2, First 





Double Page. 
Page. ] oe 
. ; For pattern and de scription 
For description see see Supplement, No. IL, 
Supplement. ‘Figs. 7-16, : 
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Fig. 1.—Draper Patrern ror Srippers, [2 Fig. 2.—D1arer Parrer» ror Surepers, 
Cusuions, Etc.—Cross Sritcu SS SS — = = = Cusnions, Etc.—Cross Stitcu 


Emsrorpery. 4 EMBROIDERY. 
Description of Symbole: 8 ist (darkest), Fig. 1.—Henrretta Cioran Movurnine Dress. Fig. 2.—Biack Tamise Crota Dress, Description of Symbols: ® Dark Olive ; 
2d, © 3d (lightest), Green. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-6. For description see Supplement. : Light Olive ; S Dark Red; O Light Red. 
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Diaper Patterns for Slippers, Cushions, 
etc.—Cross Stitch Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations on page 45. 

Turse designs are worked on canvas in cross 


stitch with wool of the colors given in the de- 
scription of symbols. 


Ladies’ Boots, Shoes, and Slippers. 
Figs. 1-6. 
See illnstrations on page 36. 

Tue buttoned walking boot Fig. 1 is of dark 
blue cloth foxed with French kid. It is lined 
with red flannel, and trimmed on the front with 
a rosette and tassels. 

Fig. 2 is a kid-foxed black diagonal cloth boot 
lined with red flannel. It is open down the 
middle of the front, and edged on both sides 
and around the top with black fur, Buttons 
and elastic loops serve to fasten it. 

Fig. 3 is a low black kid carriage shoe lined 
with scarlet flannel. It is open on the sides, 
forming pointed tabs above the heel and instep, 
which are connected by elastic bands. The top 
is edged with fur, and a black satin ribbon bow 
with a steel buckle is set on the front. 

Fig. 4 is a mule or Turkish slipper of black 
felt, lined with old gold satin, and ornamented 
with gold embroidery and a satin ribbon ruche. 

Fig. 5 is a black satin dress slipper, which is 
ornamented on the front with applied gold em- 
broidery and a black satin rosette. 

The slipper Fig. 6 is made of bronze kid, and 
is trimmed with applied embroidery in gold and 
silver on a velvet ground. A kid strap, stitched 
with gold and silver, buttons across the instep. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN TORPIDITY OF LIVER, 

And extreme gastric irritability, resulting from mala- 

rial poison, has given good resuits.—[Adv.) 








Messrs. Wa. B. Rixer & Son, one of the oldest 
and most reliable drug firms in this city, prepare a 
face powder equalled by none! Itis entirely differ- 
ent from all others, being a most healing and 
beneficial preparation. We conscientiously recom- 
mend it toall. This powder will stand every test, 
even that of the strongest acids. For sale every- 
where. Depot, 353 Sixth Avenue. Price 25 cts. 
per box. Those who prefer a liquid preparation 
will find Riker’s Cream of Roses the most satis- 
factory article they can use.—{ Adv. ] 





PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 

In three Shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. Enpemann’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881, 

Mr. Joun Prrnte, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Siv,—1 have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder, A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Expr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Prrnir, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[Adv.]} 














Coryine Wueet.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. ‘This 
Wheel is equaily useful for cntting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from ether patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTIIERS, New York. 


ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 





R 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitnde of tow test, short weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cana. 


Rovat Baxire Pownrr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 











Extra Fine White Wedding Bristol Cards, Name 
in Script Tyr equal to an Engraved Card, 25 cts., 
postpald. GEO. 1. REED & CU.. Naseau,N. ¥. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XV, NO. 8. 








BUCKWHEAT CAKES. 
[From the New York Tribune.} 

Science has even revolutionized the method of 
making buckwheat cakes. The old way, setting 
to raise over-night, souring, fermenting, decom- 
posing, and destroying the nutritient part of the 
flour, carbonic acid gas was produced, and the 
cakes made light. But a well-founded suspicion 
has always existed that buckwheat cakes mate in 
this manner are unwholesome and indigestible, 
because the chemical action that takes place so 
alters the flour from its original character that the 
souring or decomposing process continues in the 
stomach, and gives rise to dyspepsia and kindred 
troubles. 

The new way does away with all decomposing, 
all fermenting or souring, and places upon our ta- 
bles smoking hot buckwheats in less than 15 min- 
utes. The leavening element of the new process, 
which is the ** Royal Baking Powder,” being mixed 
with the flour, and moisture added, evolves the 
leavening gas, and in no way changes the dough 
from its original sweet and nutritious condition. 

In point of healthfulness it is a positive fact that 
buckwheat and griddle cakes made in this way 
with the ‘“‘Royal” powder are very healthy, and 
can be eaten with impunity by dyspeptics and in- 
valids without discomfort. 

Various preparations and mixtures have been 
put on the market from time to time to take the 
place of the “Royal Baking Powder,” such as 
* self-raising” or “ griddle-cake” flours, but analy- 
sis shows many of them to be made from unwhole- 
some substitutes and strong acids, which have a 
corroding effect on the membranes of the stomach. 
It is much safer for all consumers to purchase 
flour themselves that they know to be good and 
reliable, and add the baking powder at a consider- 
able saving, than to purchase any of the so-called 
** self-raising” flours, which are usually compounds 
of the vilest nature, containing alum or phosphates. 
It is stated that three-fourths of the “'self-raising 
buckwheat” sold in the market is nothing more 
than ‘‘ middlings,” or the dark-colored siftings and 
impurities which form the refuse in the manufact- 
ure of the higher grades of flour. 

The following is a good recipe, and most econom- 
ical: 

Quick Buckwheat Cakes.—To one pint of 
buck wheat flour, while dry, add two teaspoonfuls Roy- 
aL Bakrne Powper, a teaspoonful salt, one scant ta- 
blespoonful brown sugar or New Orleans molasses to 
make them brown ; mix well together, and when ready 
to bake add one pint cold water, or sufficient to form a 
batter, stir but little, and bake immediately on a hot 
griddle. 

{2 The Baking Powder should never be put into 
the batter, but always mixed with flour in a dry 


ASTORIA 


Old Dr. Pitcher’s remedy for 
Children's Complaints. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
54 West 14th Street, New York. 
STAMPING AND EMBROIDERY. 
All the latest designs for Art Needlework and Dec- 
orative purposes. Send 8 cents for Catalogue. 














U0. GONTHERS SONS. 


Seal-Skin Sacques and Cloaks: 
Fur-Lined Garments ; 
Far Trimmings, Mufis, and Collars. 


184 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Orders by mail. or information desired, will receive 
special and prompt attention. 





LADIES STOP NEURALGIA 


By wearing Smith’s Patent Per- 
Sorated Buckskin Undergarments. 
7 are a Great Preserver of 
Health, a preventive and cure for 
Rheumatism, Sore Throat, Nen- 
ralgia, Pneumonia, and many ills 
caused by colds. Soft as velvet, 
they are desirable for aged per- 
sons and those troubled with 
Weak Lungs, as they repel cold 
and-retain a uniform warmth of 
the body. Recommended by the 
Medical Faculty, and awarded American Institute Med- 
al for twelve consecutive years. Descriptive circulars 
free to any address. D.C. Hall Ses 

86 Leonard Street, N. Y. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 


856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 
ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 


for Household Decoration. Send 3c. for 
Catalogue. Established 1857. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1874. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


5 ALL NEW STYLE Chromo Cards, no 2alike, name 
on, 10 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 




















GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We ma 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette, 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3¢-1b. and Ib.) labeled. 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, for the com- 
plexion. Beautiful transparency, recommended by 
ig eee $1 per Box. 

Jnrivalled Veloutine Face Powders, 5c. 
and $1 per Box. 

Indelible Lip and Face Rouges, $1 and $1 50 
per Bottle. 

Dr. Marshall’s Magic Hair Dye. No leaden hue or 
undesirable color. $1 per Box. Tested and ap- 
plied free of charge. 


SOMETHING 
NEW. 


Unequalled for con- 
venience and come 
fort, improving the 
looks of young and 
old charmingly. 


L. Shaw’s 


Marié Antoinette 
WAVE. 


No false, wig-like appearance, like all oth- 
er waves, made of natural wavy hair, and 
fastened on the head without a single hairpin. 
From $5.00 to $10.00. Special shades extra. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Handsomer and cheaper than at any other honse. 

All goods marked in plain figures, and retailed at 
wholesale prices. 

Illustrated Price-List free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 














Health! Comfort! Elegance ! 











Positively Secured with this 


BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 


By a happy shone Dr. Scott, of London, the 
Inventor of the celebrated Electric Brushes, has 
adapted Electro-Magnetism to ’ Cor 
nging this wonderful curative agency 
within the reach of every lady. 

‘They should be ado at once by those suf- 
fering from any bodily ailment, and she who 


es to 
Ward Off Disease, 


Preserve her good health, and retain 
and improvethe elegance of her figure 
should give them an immediate trial. 
It has been found that magnetic treatment 
makes the muscles and ues More plastic 
and yielding, and it is argued from this that 
Ladies who wear these corsets will have 
no difficulty In moulding the figure to 
any des! form, without tight lacing. 
A tendency to extreme fatness or leanness is a 
disease which, in most cases, these articies will 
be found to cure. In appearance they do not 
differ from the usual corsets, being 

same m: and shape (see =. They are 
worn the same, and fit the same, but give a more 
graceful figure. 








The Secretary of the Pall Mall 
Electric Association of London 
** earnestly recommends ali”’ 
‘Ladies suffering from any’’ 
“bodily alfment to adopt” 
“* these corncts without delay.’* 
“*They perform astonishing” 
“cures and invigorate every”’ 
“ part of the system.” 











In place of the ordinary steel busks in fron 
and arib or two at the back, Dr. Scott rats 


col nal men 

is hard] hi 

there y a disease = ich Electricity 
Dr. W. A- Hammond, of New York, 


Late Surgeon-General of the United States, an 
eminent Lag publishes almost miraculous 
made py 








sentation of the corset, which should be worn 
do Cy never harm. There is no shock or se 
quickly follows. Being made with 
outwear three of 


Inclose 10 cents extra and we rantee safe 


nearest 
Rem 











R . ' Magy 7 maser and eee ip a any = sold, ~é = 
ose commonly used. In ordering be careful to send exact waist mensure, a’ 
mention this paper. They are all of the same quality, The material is white, 
EE A TTS 

fine in texture, beautifully embroidered and trimmed. 


We will send it on trial, postpaid, on receipt of $3.00, which will be returned 
if not as represented, 
» 10 conta « J gus antes Gcltveny. We will send it 
expe: ny of examination ut expressage 8 
est Dry Conds of Fancy store to obtain one for you, and be sure Dr 
mane payable to GEO. A. SCOTT, 


cures ie him, and men daily 
ice e. Ask your own physician. 
e sale of Magnetic Clothing, , Belts, 
etc., has ed world-wide bi 
many who are const are 
a because they are either expensive, 
bulky, iblesome, or interfere w the 
dress it a 
in place of the ord one, and will alwa: 
ion W er felt in . while 


differing only in size. 


by express,”C.0.D., at 
considerably to your cost. Or aest your 














Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit. Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Seld by all Chemists 


Pharmacien de 1" Classe 
G R | L LO na Druggists. 
b 


de la Facnité de Paris, 
27, rue Rambutean, Paria 
75 cents the, box. 
ee in 








IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 
Preserve the beauty of the 
teeth with SOZODON' R 
and then, when the hair is sil- 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal two glittering rows 

of unsullied ivory. 


SOZODONT 


Is a wholesome Botanical Li gg and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, 
arising from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It removes discolorations, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossible, 

















Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
rated Patent 


WAVE.” 


The unparalleled success of 
this charming addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 

and last, though by no means least, 

ROVED 

wearer, 

They make a thin face appear full—soften 

the lines that age sometimes creates. They 

are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-*LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one's 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal re and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde aud Gray, extra), Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
ilege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MRS. 
Cc, ‘THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. Sold in New York 
ONLY at my Branch, 12 East 14th Street. 


SHOPPING 


In all branches 8, trained and experienced persons, 
Address AMERICAN PURCHASING COMPANY. 
196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free, 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only beer age 
remedy for removing radically and permanently 

annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without — the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 
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Established 1840. 
JONES. 


WINTER AND HOLIDAY GOODS. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S COSTUMES, 
WRAPS, CLOAKS, AND FURS, 
IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC. 
NEWEST STYLES. 





Out-of-town residents are specially invited to give 
their attention to our new designs. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS THIS SEASON. 





Mail Orders receive unusually prompt attention, 
and extra care will be used that perfect, satisfaction 
is obtained, 


SILKS AND SATINS. 





A. SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
oO VV ‘oO BOYS’ SUITS. 


CO FANCY 


DRESS GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. 
LINENS. 0” 


0 GOODS. 
Oo Unpruwrar. 
Oo = 
O_LACES. 
O 
a) 
ie) 
x 





Kighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., 
New York ome 





‘oO oO 
Oo N BK Oo 
O. Oo 
SHOES. 0 © Cururry. 
2 pi 


OCROCKERY. 

oo GLASSWARE. 
Ao REFRIGERATORS. 
\Viiou SEFURN’G GOODS. 


U PHOLSTERY, U 

FURNITURE. [5 
pare a, 
CARPET 


O 
,» RUGS, &o. 





~ 35 Distinct Departments. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
_ SAMPLES SENT FREE, 


R. LOW, SON, & HAYDON'S 
TOILET SOAPS 


Leave no unpleasant odor on the hands, 
The popular kinds are 


ELDER FLOWER, IN 3 LB. BARS, 








OLD BROWN WINDSOR, IN PACKETS. 
Triple Handkerchief Extracts, 
Royal Windsor Toilet Water, 
Eau de Cologne. 
Violet Nursery Powder, 
Rose Leaf Powder. 





Acknowledged to be the best and most sat- 
isfactory Toilet Articles in the world. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Vear: 














HARPER'S MAGAZINE..... Ane eae $4 00 
HAMPERS . WEEN ics cssnivnancsescisesss 4 00 
pra NT ere errr Pere 4 00 
The THREE above publications................ 10 00 
Any TWO above named ............... ese see 7 00 
IIARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 1 50 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE ’ Ps 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f ***********""* — 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE a, 
One Year (62 Numbers)..............ssee00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
-Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harver & Brorurns. 





Ba HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 





Choice Poetical Selections for Antograph 
Albums, nat bound; 250 spicy Motto 
Verses, and $5 50 ular Songs, all for 12c. 
postpaid. PATTEN & WADE, 49 Barclay St., N. ¥. 


$5 to $20 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 


Address Stinson & Cov., Portland, Maine. 








NEW COSTUME FABRIC. 





NONPAREIL 


THE 


LYONS 
FACE 





VELVETEEN, 


THE ONLY REAL SUBSTITUTE FOR LYONS SILK VELVET, 


AT A baecist wo THE COST. 


NONE GENUINE 
nor or 
THIS TRADE-MARK, 


NONPAREIL 


TRADEMA 





WHICH IS STAMPED 
ON THE 
BACK OF EACH YARD. 


+2 


RK 


To be purchased throughout the = from all first-class Retailers, 


From 65 Cents to 


Sole Agents for 
Wholesale shai 


SHAEN & FITHIAN, 


$2.00 a Yard. 
71 Leonard St., New York, 





RIKER’S AMERICAN FACE POWDER. 


(APPROVED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION.) 


Five Shades—White, Fiesh, Pink, Brunette, and Yellow (evening shade). 


box, 25 cents. 


To suit all complexions. Per 


Used and Indorsed by the following Distinguished Artists: 


SARAH BERNHARDT, MARIE ROZE, 
ETELKA GERSTER, 
Ada Cavendish, 
Fanny Morant, 

Linda Dietz, 
Effie Ellsler, 
Marie Litta, 
E. von Stamwitz, 


MINNIE HAUK, 
Mary Anderson, 
Sara Jewett, 
Hose Eytinge, 
Maud Granger, 
Mile. Angele, 
Kitty Blanchard, 


CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 
FANNY DAVENPORT, 
Agnes Booth, 
Genevieve Ward, 
Annie T. Florence, 
Alice Oates, 
Minnic Palmer, 
Katherine Hogers, 


and many others. 


RIKER’S CREAM OF ROSES. 


(ror ENHANCING THE BEAUTY OF THE COMPLEXION.) 


Also indorsed by the Lyric and Dramatic Professions. 


Three Shades—White, Flesh, and Pink. 


Large bottles, 50 cents. 


This is beyond all doubt the Purest and 


Most Satisracrory Skin Lotion in existence, being Positrve.y Guaranteed free from Arsento, Corrosive 


Suuumare, Leap, Bismuru, Cuack, Wutrina, MaGnesta, or anyrnine detrimental. 


Sold everywhere. 


The above articles are manufactured by one of the Oldest and Most Reliable drug firms in the City, 
viz.: WM. B. RIKER & SON, of 353 Sixth Avenue, between 2ist and 22d Streets, New York. 





(Write for particulars ; “<0 this publication.) 


AUTOMATIC 


OR “NO TENSION” SEWING MACHINE, 


Remarkable Invention, Handsome, Useful 
- Durable—Differs from all others. 


NO BETTER 


Wedding or Holiday Gift. 


No Tension, Bobbin or Shuttle. 


NOISELESS AS A CHURCH MOUSE. 


Easiest to Work and Fastest beyond | 


comparison. 
ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT DANGER 
TO HEALTH. 


A noyice or child can do better work 
with it than a skilled operator 
with any other machine. 

No lady eareful of health can afford to 
use any other. 


*," Money promptly returned if, after trial, pur- 
chaser is not entirely satisfied. 


Direet correspondence and fullest investigation in- 
vited, 


WILLCOX & GIBBS §. Mf. CO., 


658 Broadway, New York. 





GREENFIELD CUTLERY CO. 


Manufacturers of 






Superior Solid Steel 


Silver Plated Pie, Butter, Table, Dessert. 
and Tea Knives, to Match. 


ALFORD, WARD & DAVENPORT. 
85 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 


In order to introduce our goods to the people, we 
will send by mail, prepaid, 


1 Pie Knife, $2.00 | 6 Table Knives, $3.50 
1 Butter “ 50 | 6 Dessert * 3.25 
6 Tea Knives, 3.00 | or any portion pro rata. 





5 CARDS, all new, Imported designs of Hand & Bou- 
quet, Gold, Silver and others, name in fancy script 
type, 10c. CLINTON & CO., North Haven, Conn, — 


$] 





A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfitfree. Address Teus & ™>.,Augusta, Maine, 











NOVELTY CARRIAGE 
In Willow, Rattan, and Wood. 
L. P. TIBBALS, Mfr, 

_ 820 Broadway, next block above Stewart's. 


(Patented), 
Send for Circular to 


ee Only Carriage that has Springs that Adjust to the Weight. 


/( eeLaAN, 


Manufacturer of Human Hair Goods, 
301 Canal Ane New York City, 
Established 25 Years 

This Switch is made of the Finest 
French Live Hair—being 26 inches long 
(the hair being all of one length), having 
a short stem, weighing 4 ounces, and is 
absolutely the best switch obtainable at 
the price. Switches equal to this are sold 
at $95.00 per doz., wholesale; and no 
other house in New York City can sell 
a similar switch for less than $12 to $15. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. If not found 
80, can be returned at my expense. Over 
2800 sold within the last 3 months, and 
not one returned. Price, $5.00. 

Just issued, the Fifth Edition of my 
Tilustrated Catalogue, giving full de- 


scriptions and prices of all kinds of 
Switches, Braids, Curls, Frizzes, Front 
Head- Dresses, &c. Sent by mail, free, on application. 


— ~~ ae 
NOTICE 
Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 
1 yey Age nts Wanted. For 
RU ( PA I | ERNS! circulars, address with 


stamp, E. 8. FROST & CO., Biddeford, Maine. 














$66: a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hat err & Co. »Portland,Maine. 


1 > “A Violet from Mother's Grave” & 49 other 
2, popular ATTEN words and musie cntire, all 
for 12 cents. PATTEN Y & CO., a Barclay St., N, ¥. 





EATTY°S Organs, 27 stopa, 10 Set Reeds, only 
$90. Pianos, $125 up. Rare Holiday Inducements 
Ready. Write or call on BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

THE MENDELSSOHN FAMILY (1729-1847). From 
Letters and Journals. By Sesast1an Hensex. With 
Eight Portraits from Drawings by Wilhelm Hensel. 
Second Revised Edition. Translated by Car! Klinge- 
mann and an American Collaborator. With a No- 
tice by George Grove, Esq., D.C.L. 2 vols., Svo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 

IL. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. Edited by Pr- 
tee Cunnincuam, F.S.A.. From New Electrotype 
Plates. With Steel-Plate Portrait. 4 vols., Svo, 
Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$8 00. Uniform with the New Library Editions of 

Macaulay, Hume, Gibbon, Motley, and Hildreth, al- 
ready published. 

Itt. 

MANUAL OF OBJECT TEACHING. With Illus- 
trative Lessons in Methods, and the Science of Edu- 
cation, By N. A. Canxins, Author of “ Primary 
Object Lessons,” “ Phonic Charts,” and “School 
and Family Charts.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

lV. 

THE DICKENS READER. 
from the Stories of Charles Dickens. Selected, 
Adapted, and Arranged by Natuan Suerrarp. 
With Numerous Illustrations. 4to, Paper, 25 cents. 

v. 

CIVIL SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN. A History 

of Abuses and Reforms, and their Bearing upon 


American Politics. By Dorman B. Eaton. 4to, 
Paper, 25 cents. 


Character Readings 


VI 
SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN: 


His Family and His 
Times, 


with Original Letters and a Discourse 


Architecture hitherto unpublished. 1585-1728. By 
Luoy Putitimone. With Two Illustrations. 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. 

Vit. 


LIFE OF GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI. 


By J. Turopore 
Bent. Iilustrated. 


4to, Paper, 20 cents, 
vile. 

HARPER’S POPULAR CYCLOPADIA OF UNIT- 
ED STATES HISTORY. From the Aboriginal 
Period to 1876. Containing Brief Sketches of Im- 
portant Events and Conspicuous Actors. By Brn- 
80N J. Lossine, Author of ** The Field-Book of the 
Revolution,” ‘ ld-Book of the War of 1812,” &c. 
Illustrated by Two Steel Plate Portraits and over 
1000 Eugravings, 2 vols., Royal 8vo, Cloth, $12 00. 

1X. 

THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE FAR EAST, 
Part III. Adventures of Two Youths iu a Journey 
to Ceylon and India. With Descriptions of Borneo, 
the _iangy Isiands, and Burmah. By Tuomas 

7. Knox, Author of “The Young Nimrods,” &« 
Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00, 
Uniform with Colonel Knox's Boy Travellers in the 
Far Kast, Parts I. and 11, 

Xx. 

PAUL THE MISSIONARY. By Rev. Witttam M 
Taytor, D.D., Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York City. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





XI. 
THE HEART OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


By Samurt Apvams Drake. Illustrated by W. Ham- 
ILtTON Gisson. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, 
$750. Ina Box, 

XIf. 

THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN, Summer 
and Winter Journeys through Sweden, Norway, 
Lapland, and Northern Finland. By Pau B. De 
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At a young ladies’ seminary recently, 
during an examination in history, one of 
the pupils was interrogated thus: “ Mary, 
did Martin Luther die a natural death ?” 

**No,” was the reply; “he was excom- 
municated by a hall.” , 


———————__>—_————— 

A friend, who is in the habit of break- 
fasting at a coffee-house, as made the 
discovery that the old adage of “ nothing 
like leather” is a great mistake.- He says 
that the steaks he gets every morning are 
very much like it. 


——.@ 

A lawyer having found a purse and re- 
turned _it to the owner, one of the papers 
says it may. be honest and honorable,.bat 
it is exceedingly unprofessional.” The de- 
linquent defends himself on the ground 
that there was nothing in it. 

comapngendiiijpeceemaes 


Little Alice was crying bitterly, and on 
being questioned, confessed to having re- 
ceived a slap from one of her play-fellows. 

“You should have returned it,” unwise 
ly said the questioner. 

“Oh, I returned it before,” said the little 
girl. : 

“There's our Jeremiah,” said Mr. Shel- 
ton, ‘‘he went off to make his living by 
his wits.” 

“Well, did he suce¢ed?” inquired his 
friend. 

“No,” said the old man, with a sigh, 
and significantly tapping his head; ** he 
failed for want of capital.” 


A oat . 
“How could you think of calling auntie 
stupid? Go to her immediately and tell 
her you are sorry.” . 
Freddy goes to auntie, and says, “ Auntie, 
I am.sorry you are so stupid.”, = - 
mpogeaipaagemas: 


** My dear, what makes you always yawn ?” 

The man’ exclaimed, his temper gone; 
**Is home so dull and dreary ?” 

“Not so, my love,” she said, *‘ not so; 

But man and wife are one, you know, 
And when alone, I’m weary.” 


pane UBL. 2.2: 

A young man in Boston gays he is going 
to attempt.the feat of going forty days 
without working. He says if his employ- 
ers do not watch him, he thinks he can ac- 
complish the task. 





> 

“Jacob, is there much difference be- 
tween a sea and a saw ?” 

“Yes; the difference between see and 











“ 


Tes doan at make you’ mouf water?” 


FACETIE. 

An amusing incident occurred the other day. A gentleman who had 
been absent for a considerable time, and who, during his absence, had 
raised a pretty luxuriant crop of whiskers, mustaches, etc., visited a 
relative, whose child, an artless little girl of five or six years, he was very 
fond of. The little girl made no demonstration toward saluting him 
with a kiss, as was usual, 

“ Why, child,” said the mother, ‘don’t you give Uncle John a kiss ?” 

“ Why, ma,” returned the little girl, with the most perfect simplicity, 
**T don’t see any place.” 

“T'd jump at a proposal,” said the lively Miss Lottie. 

“Lottie, my dear,” remonstrated her mother, “remember this is not 
leap-year.” 

An old woman who had been reading a fearful acconnt of a man who 
had been murdered, met a neighbor, to whom she begau telling the story, 
entering into particulars with horrible minuteness. 

“ Whit paper was that in?” inquired the neighbor. 

“ Nae paper at a’; it was a book it was in.” 

“ Toots! get awa’ wi’ ye! It’s been a novel ye’ve been readin’.” 

* Novel or no novel,” said the old woman, * the man’s lost his life, any- 
way.” 

Lord Erskine had a regular form of reply to those who wrote to him 
soliciting a subscription, and the form was this: 

“*Sin,—I feel much honored by your application to me, and I beg to 
enlyseribe” (here the leaf had to be turned over) “ myself your very obe- 
dient servant, Erskine.” 











saw is in tense.” 


nremnitelipnanapiinn 
The following is an old story, but it well 
deserves repetition. In a pleasant com- 
| pany each one asked a question, If it was answered, the questioner 
= a forfeit, or if he could not answer it himself, he paid a forfeit. An 
| Irishman’s question was, “ How does the little ground-squirrel dig his 
hole without throwing any dirt about the entrance?” When they all gave 
it up, Pat said, * Sure, do you see, he begins at the other end of the hole.” 
One of the rest exclaimed, ‘‘ But how does he get there ?” 
“ Ah!” said Pat, “ that’s your question, Can you answer it yourself?” 


A celebrated lawyer said that the three most troublesome clients he ever 
had were a young lady who wanted to be married, a married woman who 
wanted a divorce, and an old maid who didn’t know what she wanted, 

oqucnciinaats 


The Sunday-school was in debt, and the superintendent got up an ex- 
cursion to wipe it out, and was successful. At the next meeting of the 
Sunday-school the superintendent congratulated the scholars on what had 
been accomplished. ‘ Now, children,” said he, rubbing his hands, “ we 
are out of debt; what shall we do?” 

“Get in again!” piped up a shrill voice from a small boy on the front 
seat. 

_——_——_—— 

A gentleman was talking about a popular judge to Sergeant Ballantine. 
“He is a very good fellow, for he never says a word against any one,” 
observed the gentleman. 

**It would be surprising if he did,” replied the sergeant; “ for he never 
| talks of any one but himself.” 





a 
“Should a man shave up or down?” asked a youthful city clerk, fresh 
from school. 
“That depends. When I shave you, for instance, I always shave down,” 
| replied the barber, with emphasis on the last word. 





“For shuah I’s done gone drop dat rabbit.” 


One of the managers of a hospital asked an Wish nurse which he con- 
sidered the most dangerous of the many cases then in the hospital. 
“That, sur,” said Patrick, as he pointed to a case of surgical instruments 
lying on the table. 

Preey Jounston (bargaining with a peddler for a pair of spectacles). 
“Na, na; they'll no dae.” 

Pepper (after a dozen have proved unsucceseful, hands her a pair with- 
out glasses). ** Try thae, ma woman.” 

Preey. * Now ye’ve fittit me. Thae’s the best specs ever aw had on.” 





caontineeil 
“Wantep—A plain cook,” reads an advertisement. 


Wonder whose 
wife put that in the paper ? 


—__~>—_—_ 


A Hibernian, entering a menagerie, was asked if the pony he saw there 
was not a very small one. ‘“‘ Ah, faith,” said he, “I've seen many a wan 
in Ireland as little as two of him.” 

—— 

You can not cultivate a man’s acquaintance by continually harrowing 
his feelings. 

Tuk or#atest Steetou or Duriticitry—A young man trying to treat his 
sweetheart’s small depraved brother as though he were his dearest friend. 


pri adi 

An old fellow whuse danghter had failed to secure a position as teacher 
in consequence of not passing an examination, said: “ They asked her lots 
of things she didn’t know. Look at the history questions! They asked 
her about things that happened before she was born. How was she to 
know about them? Why, they asked her about old George Washington 








and other men she never knew. That was a pretty sort of examination!” 
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THE ASTHETIC CRAZE AS SEEN FROM A CHINESE POINT OF VIEW. 
MELICAN MAN ALLEE BUT TOO TOO CLAzY—ALLEE CHINEE, ALLEE JAPANEE, ALLEZ Earty Enciee.—[DLawep sy FLANKEE BELL Loo.) 
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